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THE DEATH OF THE FIRST-BORN. 
(With an Engraving.) 


Tue day’s last glance is on thy stately walls, 

© Memphis, queen of strength, and gently sweeps 
The breeze, yet lingering o’er the crested reeds, 
Whose broad and rustling leaves, entangled, shade 
Old Nile’s majestic waters, pacing dark 

Beside their palmy aisles, in quiet might, 

And murmuring soft as childhood in its sleep. 
The slowly wading ibis, deep in dew, 

Has sought its nest beneath the pendent flower 
Of lotus inly crimsoned ; and the west, 

Yet flushed and streaked with brightness, faintly shews 
The crescent moon, as one with vigil pale, 
Pursuing sunset o’er the distant sea. 

There is a sound of music on the wave, 

The strains of choral multitudes, with voice 

Of cittern, and the cymbal’s silvery ring, 

And cornet’s note, whose plainings scarce repeats 
Lone echo from her cave, as loud the hymn 
Ascends to her, the spouse of strength and light, 
The mystic Isis, goddess—mother—bride,— 

Blest by the teeming earth, and hoary deep, 
Beneath whose gentle smile, grey-vested Peace 
Steals as a shadow; from her mantled breast 
Dispensing rest and silence, and the frame 

Of vast creation slumbers, and is still. 





A change has passed across the brow of night, 
Veiled in her mid career; the blast has risen 
In stern unequal fits, and, curling white, 
The excited river quickens into speed. 
The tempest’s ranks are gathering, cloud on cloud, 
Voluminous—a dun inverted sea, 
Surcharged with thunder—through whose yawning rifts, 
The wild Anubis, with malific fire, 
Beams fiercely down upon his imaged shrine 
Of granite block and column,—redly shines 
Deep Meeris, studded with the trembling lights 
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Which waver yet on battlement and tower ; 

And the slant pyramid stands wrapt in shades 
Substantial darkness—but upon that steep 

And terraced height, hath One come dimly forth, 
Whose limbs impalpable, and fearful brow, 

No human womb hath moulded; vast he sits, 

A child of night, and loving best her hour, 

To smite unseen and fiercest, and from far 

Looks down and listens as a hound, which, crouched 
"Neath evening brakes, awaits the rushing deer. 
The babe is slumbering at his mother’s side, 
With glowing cheek, and lips, whose rosy tint 

Is brightened by their smile :—the warrior lies 
Beneath his sparkling lance, and shield uphung, 
Victor in thought upon that reeded plain, 

Swept by the Bactrian; or beside the woods, 
Where, stream of olden fame, Hydaspes speeds 
Through many a fruitful realm, and land of light, 
His orient waters rolling; and, with locks 
Circled by gems, beside the lambent flame 
Which hovers o’er the golden cresset’s rim, 

The maiden on her couch of Tyrian hue, 

Is imaging in dreams the joys of morn. 

Approach and gaze :—it is no common rest 
Which binds those rigid lids :—that flush of sleep 
Is strangely permanent—and, lo! the breast 
Still heaving, while its resident beneath 

Directs the vital fountain’s play, is still : 

Nor starts the form to motion, though, without 
The storm’s first deafening peal has shook the tower 
From parapet to base—and deeply blue 

The glimmering lightning through the lattice darts 
In forked play. No marvel: earth may shake 
Her fellest, and the elemental war 

With tenfold license revel; but the ear 

Regards it not, nor shall the eye perceive 

Of thousands, gathered to that icy trance, 

Whose sullen bonds no force may break, till rent 
Once and for ever by the call of doom. 








A wail is rising through the hollow night, 

A cry of bitter agony; lament, 

Choked in its utterance, groans of wordless grief, 
And ravings, wrung by madness from despair. 
An ocean rising at the whirlwind’s sweep, 

The city pours her ghastly inmates forth, 

With locks which stream unbound, and hands which bear 
The torch upraised in fruitless search of aid ; 
And lights are glancing from the massive halls, 
Where grim basaltic forms keep stately watch 
Beside a regal gate, and one on high 

Sits in pale majesty, a sceptred king 

Bowed in his anguish—for before him lies 
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The perished in his comeliness, and near 

The ministers of parted justice stand, 

The frowning prophets of a hateful seed. 

But wrath has slender fellowship with tears, 
And vengeance near the calm and awful dead 
Resides not; so, as solemn winds, which bow 
The fast unrobing forest, chill and dark, 
When autumn’s passing shower has overblown, 
Amidst the hush of multitudes, convened 

In troubled groups by one compelling dread, 
Is heard the voice which sets the Hebrew free. 


‘* ] was a father—when the sun of eve 
Beheld these walls not shunned by joy or hope,’ 
And midnight sees me childless.—Be it so, 
I have not learned to bend, though worn in heart, 
And pierced by many sorrows; but, for these 
The shrinking crowds, expecting in their fear 
The fate it seems your secret arts can bring, 
Thus saith the Ruler to his Thrall,—Go forth 
And stay the wounds of Egypt; nor accursed 
Leave this death-shadowed land, and race bereaved, 
For wherefore strive we longer ?—Bitter war 
Hath been between us, and the strength which yields 
Oft in its turn proved victor-——that is past, 
And he who seeks for gods as foes, may learn 
How feebly power shall aid his soaring will. 
Earth is before you—hasten—east or west, 
We reck not, so that morning’s breaking light, 
(Morn to our eyes abhorred) with earliest beams 
Beholds your travel.—Evil was the day, 
On which your sires, a race of weakness, came, 
To call the shadow of our walls their home, 
And evil is the parting unto all ; 

‘ Ye, in vain quest, sent forth to meet the vast 
And howling desert, waiting to avenge 
The cause we render to her gaunt redress ; 

‘ And we, who dreamed that we had homes of peace, 
And children sporting at our hearths, awoke 
To know our dwellings desolate—Away !”— 

J. F. Hotiines. 
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(Concluded from p. 321.) 
In prosecuting our inquiry into the causes 
of the inefficiency of preaching, and in 
observing, for this purpose, the principal 
schools into which those who exercise the 
office of the ministry may be divided, our 
notice is arrested by a considerable class, 


upon whom it requires no small degree of 


courage to animadvert. The ready admi- 
ration of the ever-shifting throng of triflers 
to be found in every city, and more espe- 
cially the passionate attachment of the 


in a sanctuary where they are rarely in- 
vaded. The class to which we refer, has 
been portrayed to the life by Mr. Foster, 
in his essay “on the Aversion of Men of 
Taste to Evangelical Religion.” We feel 
that no apology is necessary for conveying 
our opinions in the eloquent language of 
this extraordinary man :— 

“There is a smaller class,” says he, 
“that might be called mock - eloquent 
writers. These scorn the effect of brilliant 
expression in those works of eloquence aud 
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, where it was dictated and animated 
y energy of thought ; and very reasonably 
wished that Christian sentiments might 
assume a language as impressive as any 
subject had ever employed to fascinate or 
command. But, unfortunately, they forgot 
that eloquence resides essentially in the 
thought; and that no words can make ge- 
nuine eloquence of that which would not 
be such in the plainest, that could fully 
express the sense. Or, probably, they were 
quite confident of the excellence of the 
thoughts that were demanding to be so 
finely sounded forth. Perhaps they con- 
cluded them to be vigorous and sublime, 
from the very circumstance that they dis- 
dained to shew themselves in plain lan. 
guage. The writers would be but little 
inclined to suspect poverty or feebleness in 
the thoughts which seemed so naturally to 
be assuming in their minds and on their 
pages such a magnificent style. A gaudy 
verbosity is always eloquence, in the opi- 
nion of him that writes it; but what is the 
effect on the reader? Real eloquence strikes 
with immediate force, and leaves not the 
= of asking or thinking, whether it 
eloquence ; but the sounding sentences of 
these writers leave you cool enough to ex- 
amine, with doubtful curiosity, a language 
that seems threatening to move or astonish 
you without actually doing so. It is some- 
thing like the case of a false alarm of thun- 
der ; where a sober man, who is not apt 
to startle at sounds, looks out to see whe- 
ther it be not the rumbling of a cart. 
Very much at your ease, you contrast the 
pomp of the expression with the quality of 
the thoughts; and then read on for amuse- 
ment, or cease to read, from disgust. Ina 
serious hour, indeed, the feelings both of 
amusement and disgust give place to the 
regret that it should be in the power of 
bad writing to bring the most important 
subjects in danger of something worse than 
failing to interest. The unpleasing effect 
it has on your own mind, will lead you to 
apprehend its having a very injurious one 
on many others. 

“ A principal device in the fabrication of 
this style is to multiply epithets, dry epi- 
thets, laid on the surface, and into which 
no vitality of the sentiment is found to cir- 
culate. You may take a number of the 
words out of each page, and find that the 
sense is neither more nor less for your hav- 
ing cleared the composition of these epi- 
thets of chalk of various colours, with 
which the tame thoughts had submitted to 
be dappled and made fine.” 

No one who is in any degree acquainted 
with what is called the religious world, can 
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fail to have suggested to his recollection a 
number of preachers, whose professional 
portraits are painted to the life in the above 
paragraphs. The singularly just and happy 
remarks upon verbiage, with which it com- 
mences, will, we imagine, remind every 
reader of a certain northern divine, who has 
acquired — perhaps more by his writings 
than his sermons—a considerable reputation 
in Scotland, to which he has added not 
a little by his orations during occasional 
visits to England. Notwithstanding the 
great popularity of this individual, we will 
hazard an opinion, that he is described with 
admirable fidelity in the passage we have 
quoted. If any one wil so far withstand 
the infectious influence of his overstrained 
and incessant energy in the delivery of his 
discourses, to analyze them carefully, or, 
(which will be the easier task of the two,) 
if he will sit down to a careful examination 
of his writings, he will, we are satisfied, 
conclude that their chief distinction is the 
disproportion, both in quantity and quality, 
between the thought and the language 
employed. A very characteristic and 
effective discourse from this individual was 
described by a greater than he, who was 
one of his auditory, as containing but two 
ideas, “and upon these,” continued the 
critic, “ his mind turned as upon a pivot.” 
His printed productions amply corroborate 
the justice of this remark. Pages upon 
pages are occupied in the diversified illus- 
tration of a single idea, and that generally 
by no means of a profound or recondite 
character, and the whole force of which, 
and its entire bearing on the argument, 
might have been distinctly shewn in one 
brief, unadorned sentence. The author 
seems as if he were continually labouring 
to shew that truth exceeds gold as much in 
its malleability as in its value, and beating 
out a very small portion of it till it becomes 
co-extensive with “many a rood” of lan- 
guage ; though, in some instances, it must 
be added, there are large portions of the 
soil, on which the naked eye can discern 
not a particle of the more precious material. 
In the construction of his sentences, more- 
over, he seems frequently to be making the 
experiment how many superfluous words 
and clauses he may accumulate without 
wholly concealing the sense. Some of 
these sentences are produced and attenu- 
ated at the close, as if they were designed 
to suggest to the fancy of the reader the 
idea of those small animals of the lizard 
tribe, whose tails’ are so long and taper, 
that the end of them seems too far removed 
from the centre of the system, to be under 
the control of the muscles of motion, and 
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are dragged after the animal in all manner 
of irregular and accidental windings. A 
sentence in one of this author’s printed lec- 
tures occurs to us at this moment which 
may illustrate our ineaning. It’ concludes 
with these words “ a succession,” 
(we are not sure that this substantive is not 
qualified with the adjective infinite, ) 
“which ever flows, without stop, and 
without termination,” words which, 
for all the purposes of elucidation and eu- 
phony, might have been replaced by a series 
of those uncouth monosyllables which form 
the chorus of some of our old English songs. 

But it is not in the spirit of literary cri- 
ticism that we are making these remarks. 
We are desirous of shewing that the habit 
of composition and of pulpit oratory, on 
which we are animadverting, constitutes 
one of those causes of the inefficiency of 
preaching, which it is the purpose of this 
paper to specify. Little need be said in 
order to substantiate this opinion. Let it 
only be remembered that this inveterate vice 
of amplification is necessarily hostile to that 
closeness of argument, by which alone the 
preacher can hope to impress on the minds 
of his hearers the evidences and the doc- 
trines of Christianity. Nor is it less incon- 


sistent with that consecutive prosecution of 
ascriptural topic by which alone the grand ob- 


ject of religious instruction can be secured. 
The popularity of the individual to 
whom we have been referring has, of 
course, engendered a multitude of servile 
imitators, and these, as usual, have only 
succeeded in representing the defects of 
their prototype. For these we must look 
nearer home: and many of our readers 
who reside in the metropolis will at once 
fix upon a knot of popular preachers in the 
suburbs, both clergymen and dissenters, 
who, with some shades of difference be- 
tween them, may all be classed among 
those “* mock-eloquent” orators, whom Mr, 
Foster describes in the latter part of the 
remarks we have extracted. There is one, 
for example, of whom it is scarcely too 
much to say, that the staple commodity of 
his discourses is metaphor. His figures 
are drawn from every department of 
nature ; and, unless, like the great bard, 
he can, not only exhaust worlds,” but, 
also “imagine new,” we should conceive 
that the materials of his rheturic must by 
this time have well nigh failed him. He 
appears to err in limine. He does not 
seem to know that in prose a metaphor is 
out of place whenever the ~eaning of the 
speaker may be explained with equal bre- 
vity and clearness by the more simple and 
direct mode of expression. Yet a little 
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reflection will shew that it is a just prin- 
ciple ; for, with all the advantages which 
this figure possesses, it must be obvious 
that it necessarily diverts the attention from 
the very subject for the elucidation of 
which it is adopted. Erring on this car- 
dinal point, it may well be supposed that 
a large proportion of these metaphors only 
serve to obscure the subject, or to render 
“darkness visible ;” and of this, those 
hearers who take the trouble to think as 
well as listen, must be painfully conscious, 
But even this is not the most serious evil 
arising from that profuse adoption of meta- 
phorical language, which is the prominent 
feature in the school we are noticing. Its 
effects, unhappily, are not solely of this 
negative character. A large proportion of 
the figures thus gratuitously introduced are 
vicious in their construction, lame and 
monstrous,-and must often remind the 
hearer of * the porteress of hell-gate,” who 
‘* ——— geem’d woman to the waist, and fair, 
But ended toul in many a scaly fold 
Voluminous and vast.” 

Without describing further this style of 
preaching, it will be obvious that it must 
be almost necessarily fatal to simplicity of 
manner and of purpose. The facility with 
which it produces its effect upon that vast 
majority who are captivated by what is 
showy and superficial, is of itself a strong 
temptation to that serious fault in a teacher 
of religion, which an inspired apostle desig- 
nates “ preaching himself ;” and it may not 
be inappropriate here to notice that class in 
which it has produced this effect by foster- 
ing affectation and the love of display. 
Of this the religious world in England has a 
lamentable instance in one whose love of po- 
pularity has driven him from one ridiculous 
novelty to another, until, having apparently 
exhausted all the arts by which weak minds 
are imposed upon, he has sunk into a miser- 
able fanatic, the idol only of those whom 
he either found deranged, or made them so. 
‘Perhaps no man has done more serious 
injury to religion than this individual, by 
drawing down upon it those indiscriminate 
vituperations which are only due to fanati- 
cism and folly. There was a time when 
from the evidence he gave of considerable 
talents, and the unusual attention which he 
excited in the higher ranks of society, better 
things were expected from him. The utmost 
hope that can now be entertained of him 
is, that his occasional appearance above the 
low tide in which he has sunk may serve as 
a beacon to those who are tempted to fol- 
low the same course. 

The majority of this class, however, 
seem not to have been intended to exercise 
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any considerable influence either by their 
successes or their failures. Still we cannot 
but believe that in their little sphere they 
contribute their quota to the effect for 
which we are endeavouring to account,— 
the comparative inefficiency of preaching. 
Has it ever been the misfortune of the 
reader to listen to a pretty descriptive ser- 
mon from some “ downy doctor,” or well- 
dressed young gentleman, whose chief aim 
would seem to be to excite the sensibilities 
of the weak young women who were 
“‘ devouring his discourse?” Surely some 
two or three must occur to his mind as the 
examples of this class. Their ambition, 
indeed, is easily satisfied, being limited to 
very trifling successes ; but it operates with 
all the engrossing influence of a ruling 
passion. From that place, from which 
those who exercise the most honourable 
function allotted to man, should “magnify 
their office,” and illustrate and enforce the 
truths they are appointed to teach, in a 
style correspondent to the solemn sublimity 
and vital interest of their subject, these 
men are content to deliver their trifles, 
some with the tumid pomp of priest- 
craft, some with the flippancy which indi- 
cates a shallow intellect and an indifferent 
heart, and some with a mawkish show of 
sensibility, and an emasculated whine, which 
leaves the hearer at liberty to question the 
sex of his spiritual instructor. It is hard to 
say whether pity or disgust is the more 
appropriate feeling with which we should 
regard a mode of professedly teaching 
Christianity, equally at variance with the 
precepts and example of its founder, and 
in flagrant violation of every principle of 
decency and taste. 

In drawing these remarks to a close, we 
are strongly tempted to suggest to the 
recollection of the reader an instance of an 
opposite kind to those to which we have 
adverted, at once for the sake of shewing 
their defects in the strongest light of con- 
trast, and of embodying in one name what 
appears to us to approach most nearly to 
the ideal perfection of a preacher. With 
the writings of the individual to whom we 
refer, most of our readers must be familiar; 
many of them may have been privileged 
perhaps to hear his living voice ; and will 
have anticipated us when we mention a 
name, which now we can never mention 
without emotions of deep and _ lasting 
regret — that of the late Roserr Hatt. 
After the publication of that most interest- 
ing sketch of his life, which has been given 
to the world by his affectionate friend Dr. 
Gregory, and of the masterly analysis of his 
character asa preacher, from the pen of 


Mr. Foster, it is worse than superfluous to 
attempt the task either of delineation or of 
panegyric. We mention him merely for 
the sake of pointing to an instance, in 
which were combined all those attributes 
of mind and character, which can establish 
the truths, explain the doctrines, impress 
the obligations, and adorn the profession 
of Christianity. In the higher distinctions 
of his intellectual character, we know that it 
is next to useless to propose him for imita- 
tion. In the vast comprehensiveness, in 
the almost infallible acuteness of his intel- 
lectual vision, and in the exquisite graces 
and felicities of his composition, he stands 
pre-eminent and alone. While we bow to 
the majesty of his genius, we feel that it is 
vain to envy; since it seems to be the will 
of Heaven to bestow such gifts on but few 
of the sons of men. Still it would be well 
if those whom he has left behind, to pro- 
secute the work in which it was his highest 
honour to be engaged, would set before 
them constantly the excellences of his mi- 
nisterial character. The invariable subor- 
dination of his oratorical efforts to the chief 
purpose of his vocation, the reverential 
timidity which held him aloof from invad- 
ing those regions of mystery which sur- 
round on all sides the field of theological 
inquiry, the modesty with which he con- 
cealed his great powers behind the vastness 
of his theme, the simplicity which disdained 
an ostentatious display of those talents 
which nothing could hide or obscure,— 
these are respects in which all may imitate 
him. In “ the splendid conflagrations” of 
his eloquence, (if we may borrow one of 
his own characteristic expressions,) it was 
the solidities of evangelical truth that con- 
stituted the only fuel on which his genius 
would kindle ; and while with irresistible 
power he wielded the coliective mind of 
his auditory, he only used that power to 
transport them to unknown heights of 
devotion, or to lay them at the foot of the 
cross. While reverting with affectionate 
respect to so much departed greatness and 
excellence, we sympathize with the feeling 
which dictated the closing passage of that 
extraordinary production to which we have 
referred ; we feel that “an animating influ- 
ence which pervaded and enlarged, and 
raised our minds is extinct. While ready 
to give due honour to all valuable preach- 
ers, and knowing that the lights of religious 
instruction will still shine with useful lustre, 
and new ones continually rise, we involun- 
tarily and pensively turn to look at the last 
fading colours in the distance, where the 
greater luminary has set !”"* 
* Hall’s Works, Vol. V1.—Foster’s Analysis. 
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ON CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. 
(Concluded from page 319.) 

Besrpes the two principal ends of punish- 
ment already spoken of, there are three 
other subordinate objects which, in the 
accomplishment of those two grand ends, a 
legislator would naturally propose to himself. 
Of course, it is desired, as far as possible, 
to prevent the commission of all offences 
whatever. But since the force of the induce- 
ment to transgress cannot, in every instance, 
be successfully withstood by a dread of 
punishment, it remains, 

1. If a man must needs commit an 
offence of some kind or other, toinduce him, 
of two or more offences, either of which will 
suit his purpose, to choose always the least 
mischievous. 

2. In the commission of an offence, to 
dispose him to do the least possible mis- 
chief, consistent with the end or benefit he 
has in view, 

3. Whatever the mischief be which it 
18 proposed to prevent, to prevent it at as 
cheap a rate as possible. 

Subservient to those three objects, must 
be the rules by which the nature of punish- 
ments and their proportion to offences should 
be governed. 

The loss or injury sustained by the suffer- 
ing party, with the expense of obtaining 
redress, is, in every case, the exact measure 
which must satisfy the “remuneration for 
past injury.” This is plain, and applica- 
ble to every offence. 

The kind and proportion of punishment 
which shall provide “security from future 
injury,” we have now to consider. These 
must be different in different offences, de- 
pending on a variety of circumstances. 

As regards the kinds of punishments 
most applicable to the different kinds of 
offences, there should be in each kind, and 
in every individual instance, an appropri- 
ateness, a reasonableness, and an evident 
justice in the punishment; if possible, 
characteristic of the offence itself. Whena 
punishment possesses these qualities, it 
possesses an exemplarity which, without 
adding to its real magnitude, and conse- 
quently to the suffering it draws on the 
offender, has a tendency to render it more 
efficacious, by the overpowering conviction 
it must have on the mind of the criminal, 
of its being a just retribution, and of the 
turpitude of the crime which has drawn it on 
his head ; at the same time that it enlists all 
men in aiding to prevent his escape, and to 
enforce the punishment. 

We ought to recollect that the moral per- 
ceptions of offenders are differently consti- 
tuted from those of other men. Although 
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alive to a sense of honour amongst them- 
selves, it is a different sort of honour to that 
which prevails amongst other men. Fami- 
liarity with vice has warped their minds, 
and taken away the opinion of its baseness, 
while the hostile attitude which society has 
taken up against them, makes them conceive 
that all advantages they can obtain in this 
warfare are fair and justifiable. Unquestion- 
ably, there ‘is in vice an unreasonableness, 
and an unmanliness; for though we are 
ready to palliate it in ourselves, we should 
be unwilling to allow every one else to 
practise it against us; we are willing to 
take a licence ourselves which we would 
deny to others; and thus we take an un- 
generous advantage over them. We would 
rather renounce our vices, than that every 
one else should adopt them against us. Yet 
these truths, often faintly and inefficaciously 
perceived and felt by men alive to the moral 
perception of truth and the fitness of things, 
cannot be expected to have much influence 
on the minds of men so unfortunately cir- 
cumstanced as are the great mass of the 
victims of our criminal judicature. Of. 
fenders are, in fact, men of weak under- 
standings, a sort of “children of a larger 
growth,” for in their pursuit of enjoyment, 
they make a wrong estimate of things, and 
err in the most fundamental point; for 
they seize a present gratification, which is 
of smaller degree than the future suffering 
which follows it. Hence, since vicious men 
are men of narrow conceptions, we ought 
not, in punishments, to confound the appre- 
hensions of vice and virtue, and render the 
turpitude of crime less striking, by visiting 
with punishment any action which is in 
itself indifferent, but confine them to actions 
really vicious ; nor, by an excessive severity, 
turn an abhorrence of the crime into com- 
passion for the sufferer, and detestation of 
the law and the magistrate ; thus, by exas- 
perating offenders, make every advantage 
they can obtain against us, appear to them 
fair and honourable retaliation. 

The violation of property should be 
punished with a loss of property, or with 
penal labour, to compensate the injury ; 
cruelty and personal violence, by a pecuni- 
ary compensation for the suffering, and, if 
this be impracticable, or insufficient to pre- 
vent a repetition, by corporal punishment ; 
a false charge against the character, by 
punishments that are considered infamous. 
Brutality seems properly visited, if one may 
so term it, by brutality; and false-accusa- 
tion with infamy. There is no way more 
likely than another to prove to a cruel man 
the utter hatefulness of his conduct, than by 
making him feel, in his own person, the 
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suffering which he has occasioned to others. 
But the /ex talionis is not to be followed 
implicitly in every case. 

e ought not to takean eye for an eye, ora 
tooth fora tooth; but foran eye there ought to 
be a pecuniary penalty for the loss of it, and 
where this is not practicable, or not sufficient 
to prevent similar mischief in future, by 
such chastisement as may seem likely to 
answer the desired purpose, yet without 
depriving the ~~ of any member which 
would injure his future usefulness. 

With regard to the degree of punishment, 
the attainment of the end of punishment 
determines this, and which we can neither 
fall short of nor overstep. A punishment 
must outweigh the profit of the offence, or 
must hold out an expectation of suffering 
greater than the pleasure hoped for from 
the object gained by the commission of the 
offence. Unless the punishment be of this 
degree of severity, it will be inefficacious, 
and, if inefficacious, the suffering to the 
offender from it, is an evil incurred to no 
purpose, through the offence remaining 
unrepressed. 

It has been said that the punishment 
ought not to increase with the strength of 
the temptation. But in a wise adaptation 


of punishments, no such view can be 


admitted. True it is, that the stronger the 
temptation, the less conclusive is the evi- 
dence which the act of delinquency affords 
of the depravity of the offender’s disposi- 
rion, and so far may operate as a ground 
of extenuation, resulting from the presump- 
tion of the comparative harmlessness of 
his disposition. But a punishment is a 
restraining motive ; and, in order that it 
may act, it must, obviously, equal the 
force of the motive it has to withstand ; 
that is, the inducement or temptation to 
commit the offence. As the temptation, 
therefore, increases, the punishment must 
increase in corresponding measure. 

Fixed punishments for particular classes 
of crimes, where the profit of delinquency 
is indefinite, in some instances exceed, and 
in others fall short, of the severity properly 
applicable to the various magnitudes of the 
different instances. If, while we secure 
protection to the public, we would in no 
case press with uncailed-for severity on the 
offender, fixed punishments become inap. 
plicable. 

It is only a chance that a given offence 
shall be prevented by a given measure of 
punishment. But, though a chance only, 
it has its value, Since it is more needful to 
prevent great offences than small ones, the 
greater the mischief of them, the greater 
punishment it is worth while to hold out as 
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an inducement to refrain from them. This 
difference is again grounded on the reason 
before advanced ; that when two or more 
offences present themselves in competition, 
there may be a chance that the lesser 
punishment will incline a man to choose 
that offence which works the lesser mischief. 
Once more: in order that a man, when he 
has resolved upon the commission of a 
certain crime, may do no more mischief 
than is necessary for his purpose,® the 
punishment must be so adjusted to different 
offences, that for every part of the mischief 
there may be a motive to restrain the crimi- 
nal from occasioning it. Conceive the 
offence to be divided into as many separate 
offences as there are distinguishable parcels 
of mischief that result from it ; for example, 
let it consist in a man’s giving you ten blows, 
Now, if for ten blows the punishment be no 
more than for five, the giving you five of 
these ten blows has no punishment at all; 
which being understood, as often as a man 
gives you five blows, you may expect to 
receive five more, since he may have the 
pleasure of giving you these last five for 
nothing. So, when hanging was adjudged 
alike for stealing a lamb as for stealing a 
sheep, the adage arose, “ You may as well 
be hung for stealing a sheep as a lamb.” 
In adjudging punishments to offences of 
different kinds, regard is had to their falling 
short in point of certainty and proximity. 
A difficulty of detection and punishment 
in a particular class of offences, enhances 
the inducement to commit an offence of 
that class, by increasing the chance of 
impunity. The profit or the pleasure of an 
offence commonly appears more certain 
than its punishment ; at any rate, it is com- 
monly more immediate. By how much, 
then, the detection of an offender is more 
rare and uncertain, by so much the more 
severe must be the punishment when he is 
detected ; for, otherwise, the commission of 
crime may fail to be, on the whele, either 
painful or unprofitable. If, in any species 
of theft, one offence out of four were detected 
and punished, it would be necessary to make 
the penalty in this species four-fold the 
value of the article stolen ; for, if it were 
less than this, this species of theft might be 
followed as a profitable occupation. In 
another species, if one offence in two were 
detected and punished, perhaps double the 
value stolen would be sufficient to deter 
from a repetition of the crime. In some 
offences, the chance of detection is very 
small, as in the case of offences against the 
coinage. Here the multiple of the fraud 
must be large, or the commission of the 
offence would be a gainful practice. But, 
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in passing a bad sixpence, the punishment 
ought not to be as great as for passing a bad 
shilling ; for, otherwise, a man will prefer to 
pass bad shillings to bad sixpences. In 
every case the penalty should be compound- 
ed of the amount of the verdict, and the 
difficulty of prevention, or of detection, in 
the class to which the offence belongs. The 
difficulty of prevention and detection must 
not only be different in different offences, 
but different in different places, and under 
different circumstances ; which is ascertain- 
abie by a comparison of the number of 
offences known to have been committed, 
and the number in which the offender is 
discovered and punished. 

The certainty of punishment is of more 
consequence than its severity. Offenders do 
not so much eonsole themselves with the 
lenity of the sentence, as they flatter them- 
selves with the hope of escape with impu- 
nity. They are not so apt to compare what 
they gain by the crime, with what they 
may suffer from its punishment, as to en. 
courage themselves with the chance of im- 
punity from concealment or flight. For 


which reasons, a vigilant magistracy, an 
active police, a proper distribution of force 
and intelligence, together with a suitable 
interest in the public at large in the dis- 
covering and apprehension of malefactors, 


and an undeviating impartiality in executing 
the laws, contribute more to the repression 
of crimes than any violent exacerbations of 
punishment. For which reasons, again, 
every improvement in criminal law and 
judicial procedure, that increases the facility 
of adjudicating on facts, and convicting 
offenders, without impeaching the justice of 
the sentence, or hazarding the conviction of 
innocence, is to be looked on as of primary 
importance. By such facility, a two-fold 
benefit is gained : men are deterred from 
offences, by the certainty of punishment, 
and the punishment itself, in those instances 
in which it is applied, may be made 
lighter. 

When we regard mankind as possessing 
aright to take security from such persons 
as manifest, by overt acts of preparation or 
otherwise, that they meditate mischief, we 
are struck with the imperfection of the 
English criminal law, which does not, in 
most cases, take cognizance of the intention 
or attempt to commit a crime, but compels 
us to wait till it is actually perpetrated. A 
burglar may cut a hole through your outer 
door, big enough to enter, yet, if he be 
stopped from entering, though caught in the 
very act, he has committed no legal crime, 
except that, bya recent statute, he may be 
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punished with a short imprisonment as a 
vagrant; and thus, on his release, he may 
immediately renew his attempt against you. 
Surely prevention is better than cure. We 
ought to take measures of precaution, and 
not postpone our measures till the enemy 
has accomplished his purpose. The princi- 
ples which we lay down authorize us, in 
an attempt or intention to commit a crime, 
to enforce that part of the penalty which 
has future security for its object ; the same 
as if the crime had been actually perpe- 
trated: but the other part, which decrees 
reparation for the injury done, has no place ; 
since the contemplated injury has not been 
effected. 

When offences are committed openly and 
with violence, putting the party in fear or 
other aggravating circumstances, a remu- 
neration ought, where possible, to be made 
to the sufferer, for the painfulness of the 
occurrence, as well as for theloss in pro- 
perty. Thus, in affixing the punishment of 
burglary, or breaking into a dwelling-house 
by night, we consider not only the peril to 
which the most valuable property is exposed 
by the crime, and which may be called the 
direct mischief of it, but the danger also of 
murder, in case of resistance to the burglar, 
or for the sake of concealment, and the 
universal dread with which the silent and 
defenceless hours ;of rest and sleep must be 
disturbed, were attempts of this sort to be- 
come frequeni, and which dread alone, even 
without the positive mischief which is the 
object of it, is not only a public evil, but 
almost of all evils the most insupportable, 
rendering the condition wretched, through a 
sense of personal insecurity. These circum- 
stances, cause an important difference 
between breaking into a dwelling-house by 
day and by night; which difference obtains 
in the punished awarded to the offence by 
the law of Moses, and probably by the 
judicial codes of most countries, from the 
earliest ages to the present. 

It has been said that, in apportioning 
punishments to offences, the sensibility of 
the offender should be taken into account ; 
since, “owing to the different manners and 
degrees in which persons, under different 
circumstances, are affected by the same 
exciting cause, a punishment which is the 
same in name will not always really pro- 
duce, or even so much as appear to others 
to produce, in two different persons, the 
same degree of pain.”* Now, as far as 
regards com pensation to the injured party, 
the justice due to him cannot, except by his 
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consent, allow of any diminution in the 

nalty, on account of extraordinary sensi- 

ility in the offender. But beyond this, the 

punishment which is to provide for the 
— safety, by deterring the offender from 
uture crimes, does admit of sensibility, or 
the want of it, as far as these are ascertain- 
able, as a ground of mitigation or enhance- 
ment of the punishment. If it be a sensi- 
bility to the ignominy of guilt, and the shame 
of the exposure of a public trial, inde- 
pendent of the punishment of the offence, 
let the offender plead guilty at once, and 
receive his punishment. The formality 
of a public trial, in such case, is uncalled 
for, and would be incurring a_ useless 
trouble and expense. The sensibility of the 
offender is, in some measure, expressed by 
the offence itself, and the circumstances 
with which it was accompanied, especially 
by its being a first, second, or third 
offence of which he has been before 
guilty. 

The measures of punishment of which 
we have before treated, are those which 
seem applicable to ordinary cases. But on 
a repetition of offences, the penalty on con- 
viction must increase. The earlier measures 
of punishment will be inadequate to deter 
particular individuals, yet by continually 
increasing the penalty on every conviction, 
it will soon become sufficient for its pur- 
pose. Take the case of theft. — These 
offenders are, in all probability, more dex. 
trous in the art of thieving, so as to escape 
detection often than others, and therefore, to 
increase the multiple of the theft in such 
cases, is only to make them refund their ill- 
ill-gotten gains. But if they be not more 
expert in their art than others, they shew 
by their conduct that they are more hard- 
ened ; that the former measure of punish- 
ment was insufficient to restrain them, and 
that a heavier measure, in their case, is 
necessary for the purpose. In either case, 
our security demands, and thereby confers 
on us a right to use, greater severity in 
these cases than in others. But because a 
few’ tardened offenders may be of so daring 
a character that no dread of punishment can 
restrain them, this is not enough to make a 
general rule of punishment unnecessarily 
severe. These desperate characters soon 
discover themselves, and become amenable 
to rules which do not apply to others. 

Combination amongst offenders forms an 
aggravating circumstance. When thieves 
and robbers are once collected into gangs, 
their violence becomes more formidable, 
the confederates more desperate, and the 
difficulty of defence much greater than in 
the case of a solitary adventurer. This cir- 


cumstance is properly adverted to in decid- 
ing on the punishment of convicted male- 
factors. Every one of the gang, though he 
was to share but a portion of the plunder, 
ought to be responsible for the whole mis- 
chief which ensues, and be liable to punish- 
ment as though he alone had committed 
the offence. It is proper, however, to dis- 
tinguish in the punishment the ringleader 
from his followers, the principal from his 
accomplices, and even the person who 
struck the blow, broke the lock, or first 
entered the house, from those who joined 
him in the felony; and this because it is 
probable that he is the more hardened 
offender, and a greater severity is necessary 
in his case to produce the desired effect; as 
well as for the sake of casting an obstacle in 
the way of such confederacies, by rendering 
it difficult for the confederates to obtain a 
man to lead the attack, and so expose him- 
self to greater danger of punishment than 
the rest. The ringleader or principal may 
be treated as though the case were a repe- 
tition of an offence. 

In every conviction, the expense of pro- 
secution should be added as a punishment. 
The mischief of an offender consists, not 
only in the actual loss sustained by it, but 
in the trouble, expense, and painfulness of 
seeking out, convicting, and punishing the 
offender. In discovering and prosecuting 
an offender, and bringing home the proof 
against him with the precision and techni- 
cal forms enjoined by law, there is not only 
the cost incurred thereby, and the painful- 
ness that the prosecutor’s testimony is 
denied, and his veracity and motives called 
in question, but there is also the hazard of 
failure in establishing the charge under the 
disadvantages of legal forms. If, in any 
species of crime the criminal’s chance of 
escape through the difficulty which attends 
proving, in this manner, his guilt, be one 
in two, the criminal who denies his guilt, 
aggravates his offence thereby to double its 
original magnitude. If the original mis- 
chief of such an offence be of the value of 
£1, and the cost of prosecution and pun- 
ishment of the offender be £10, while the 
hazard of failure in the proof be one in 
two, then the denial of guilt, and forcing 
the party to prosecute aggravates the mis- 
chief of such offence to twenty-fold its ori- 
ginal magnitude, and calls for a severity of 
punishment of a corresponding measure, 
But if the offender promptly confess his 
guilt, and make all the reparation which is 
in his power; while, by his contrition he 
may afford presumption that he is but little 
likely to repeat such an offence,—then the 
mischief of his offence is reduced to that 
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part only which he has failed to make 
good; and the punishment should follow 
the same proportion. When a father sus- 
pects his son of an offence, what is his 
course, but to counsel the boy not to aggra- 
vate it by falsehood? He entreats him to 
confess his fault, and it shall then be either 
forgiven, or its punishment mitigated. 
While, on the other hand, he warns him of 
the severity of the punishment which awaits 
him, if falsehood be added to the offence. 
Yet in English criminal procedure, who 
might be wished to act the part of a 
father to an accused person, so far from 
counselling him to acknowledge his guilt, 
advises him, on the other hand, to ‘with. 
draw his plea of guilty, if he has made it, 
and to say nothing which may tend to his 
prejudice in the minds of the jury. The 
judge, instead of taking the cause, as might 
be expected, neither of the prosecutor nor 
of the prisoner, but of truth and justice, to 
bend his mind to sift the evidence, and 
elicit facts, for the purpose either of clear- 
ing or of {convicting the prisoner, as such 
facts may turn out to require, at once takes 
part with the prisoner against the prose- 
cutor; presumes, contrary to every proba- 
bility, the innocence of the accused, and 
the falsehood of the accusation, where 
no leaning on either side ought to be ad- 
mitted. So contrary is legal wisdom and 
mercy to every procedure which plain 
and unsophisticated minds, if left to them- 
selves, would follow. 

Such are the leading views which reflec- 
tion on our subject has suggested. There 
are other parts of it which well deserve 
consideration, but which our limits at pre- 
sent do not allow of pursuing. 

June, 1834. J.S. E. 
—__——— 


A JOURNAL OF A SUMMER'S EXCURSION 
BY THE ROAD OF MONTECASINO TO 
NAPLES, AND FROM THENCE OVER ALL 
THE SOUTHERN PARTS OF ITALY, SICILY, 
AND MALTA, IN THE YEAR MDCCLXKXII. 
By the late Sir Witut1am Youne, Bart. F.R.S 


In a prefatory address, the writer says, 
‘Travelling through a part of Italy visited 
but by few, and described by none, I 
thought it incumbent on me to take such 
notes as might thereafter give an adequate 
idea of the state and face of the country to 
the curious of my friends and acquaintance. 
To render the narrative less dry, I have 
interspersed several classical remarks and 
quotations, and, for the sake of my female 
acquaintance, I have regularly and literally 
translated them. 

“ In the progress of the same tour, I visited 
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the islands of Sicily and Malta; these, 
indeed, are countries better known, and 
yet, on comparing this account with others, 
I cannot deem it so wholly devoid of no- 
velty as not to give some little information, 
with a little entertainment. 

“These few pages, the wild offspring of 
often a fatigued, often a distempered brain, 
are not to be more severely scrutinized than a 
social conversation, for, when I arrived at 
my evening stage, I retired, to relate to my 
friend the state of the day ; and the following 
pages are simply copied from those genuine 
papers.” 

The original manuscript was interspersed 
with various sketches of interesting sports 
and antiquities. But that journal was lost 
long before the author died ; and the copy, 
from whence this abstract is taken, was 
burnt with other property, belonging to the 
last surviving sister of Sir William, in a fire 
about two years ago. 

It is rather remarkable, that a very valu- 
able manuscript journal, with beautiful 
drawings of objects and scenes in the West 
Indies, by the same hand, met a similar fate. 

The following particulars of the author 
are here given, as no biography of him has 
hitherto appeared. 

William, the eldest son of Sir William 
Young of Délafonde, in the county of 
Bucks, by Elizabeth the only child of Dr. 
Brook Taylor, the friend of Newton, was 
born at Chalton House near Canterbury, 
Nov. 30,1750. From Eton he went to 
Clare Hall, Cambridge; but soon left that 
seat of learning for University College, 
Oxford, where he had the present Lord 
Stowell for his tutor. In 1772 he travelled 
with the late Marquis of Buckingham, then 
Mr. Grenville, and accompanied by the 
celebrated John Brown of Edinburgh, 
the landscape painter. In 1786, Mr. 
Young was chosen a Fellow of the Royal 
Society ; and in 1788 he succeeded to the 
baronetcy by the death of his father, who 
was governor, and almost sole proprietor, of 
the island of St. Vincent. During the Ame- 
rican war, the author served in the Bucking- 
shire militia ; and in the French revolution- 
ary war, he commanded the yeomanry of 
that county. In 1784 he was returned to 
parliament for St. Mawes, but afterwards he 
sat for the town of Buckingham. In 1807 
he was appointed governor and captain gene- 
ral of Tobago, where he died in January, 
1815. He was twice married, and by his 
first lady, the daughter of Charles Lawrence, 
Esq.,{0f Cowley near Uxbridgé, he had six 
children, four sons and two daughters ; but 
by his second wife, a relative of the marchio. 
ness of Buckingham, he left no issue. Sir 
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William Young was an accomplished scho- 
lar, a finished gentleman, and a sincere 
Christian. The inhabitants of Tobago, in 
gratitude for the benefits derived from his 
government, erected a noble monument to 
his memory. He published several tracts 
on political subjects, particularly the Poor 
Laws, and he revised the manuscript of 
Bryan Edwards’s History of the West 
Indies. But the work by which he ‘s best 
known is “The History of Athens,” pub- 
lished first with the title of “the Spirit of 
Athens,” in 1777 and, lastly with the 
portrait of the author, in 1804. He also 
printed a few copies of a memoir of his 
grandfather, Dr. Brook Taylor, with the 
correspondence and some posthumous 
pieces of that great mathematician. 


Tue JOURNAL. 
Pilestrina, April 27, 1772. 

The sun had just gilded the highermost 
stone of the noble amphitheatre of Flavius 
when we passed it; and immediately leaving 
the high road, by a less beaten track, struck 
over the vast plainof Rome. Scarcely had 
we reached the neighbouring mountains, 
when the scene became broken and pictu- 
resque beyond the wish of the most luxu- 
rious eye. 

** About four in the afternoon we arrived 
at Pilestrina, better known by its ancient 
name Preneste. It is placed on the ex. 
treme point of a branch of the Apennines 
shooting forth into a most extensive fand 
highly cultivated plain. This peculiarity of 
situation makes it a most beautiful point of 
view for many miles ; and in return regales 
itjwith prospects as various as extensive ; 
at the same time its altitude and want of 
shelter lay it open to the Tramontane winds, 
which, rushing from the snowy summits of 
the Apennines, cool even the glowing cheek 
of summer. 

Seu mihi frigidum Preeneste, 
or the “cold Preneste,” says Horace; and 
Juvenal, 


Quis timet aut timuit gelida Praeneste ruinam ’? 
On “cold Praeneste’s” dreary rock. 


This, as well as most other places, is fond 
of throwing its antiquitiy back as far as the 
Trojan war: some say it was founded by 
Prenestus, son of Ulysses and Circe ; Plu- 
tarch says, by another son called Telegonus, 
who built and named the place [ptveroe, 
which the barbarism of vulgar pronuncia- 


tion gradually drew into Preneste. Virgil 
gives the honour of founder to one Ceculus. 


* Nee Preenestine fandator definit urbis 
Vualcano gentium pecora inter agrestia Regem 
Loventumque focis, omnis quem credidit wtas, 
Ceculus.” 

And great Praeneste’s founder, Ceeculus 

Who sprang from Vulcan, rul’d the rustic tribe. 
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The modern town is still replete with 
vestiges of its ancient grandeur. Near the 
centre of the town are the remains of five 
ancient columns, the capitals of four of 
them, of a fine Composite order; and a 
little above is a piece of ancient wall, with 
two very rich Corinthian pilasters ; and over 
the whole place are scattered many frag- 
ments and remains of antiquity; but by 
much the most remarkable are those of the 
famous temple ‘of Fortuna Primogenita : 
says Silius Italicus : 

Pree neste sanctified by the hallowed mount of Fortuna. 


Sacrisque dicatum 
Fortuna Preeneste j ugis.”’ 


Trace the remains of this temple, and they 
will be found very well to coincide with 
the expression “ jugis ;” for, indeed, the 
whole side of the mountain must have been 
hallowed ground. Four terraces were 
raised, one above the other, on the declivity 
of the mountain, the lowest terrace being 
the longest, the next shorter, and thus on 
pyramidically to the vertex, where stood 
the high fane of the goddess. These ter- 
races were faced with walls of about thirty 
feet altitude of diverse matter and deco- 
ration; the lowermost is of brick, orna- 
mented with niches; the second wall is 
perforated with arches, adorned with pi- 
lasters ; the third is of the opus reticulatum, 
or net-work, and bears the appearance of 
having been incrusted ; the fourth and last, 
of which there are many remains, is of 
hewn stone, It was in this temple, as we 
learn from Pliny, that the mosaic pave- 
ment was first made use of. “ Lithostrata 
pavimenta captivere jam sub Sylla par- 
vulis certe, Crustis extat hodieque quod 
in Fortune delubro Preneste fecit.” 

Kingdom of Naples, Monte Casino, April 31. 

The cock just hailed the dawn, the sky 
was grey, the divers objects of the vast 
plain below half glimmered to the sight, 
when we descended from Preneste. Our 
road lay through a country most beautifully 
contrasted by a flowery chain of valleys, 
twisted and winding amidst cloud-capped, 
mountains. The richness of soil and cul- 
tivation in these bottoms was beyond idea ; 
and what seemed most surprising, through 
a vast tract of these luxuriantly laboured 
vales, not a house, scarcely a hut, was to 
be seen. The country people, fearful of 
the bad air occasioned by the stagnated 
water, pent up vapours, and strong exha- 
lations in these deep valleys, flock to small 
towns placed on the declivity of the hills. 
It was observable, with respect to the pea- 
sants, that the women went barefoot, while 
the men were all well and cleanly shod. 
They seemed a happy, honest, hard-work-. 
ing people; nor could there be a better 
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proof of it, than that we met not with a 
beggar during the whole journey ; whereas, 
on the high roads of Italy, a traveller is 
greeted with the moan of half the village, 
every post you arrive at. 

The second day, late in the evening, 
we arrived at Casino; near it are some 
few fragments of a temple, and small am- 

hitheatre. Twelve years ago a stone was 
} ae there, and is now deposited in the 
convent of Mount Casino, with this inscrip- 
tion :— 

“Ummidia C.T. Quadratilla Amphitheatrum et 
Templum Cassinatitus sua pecunia fecit.” 

From the little town of Casino, you 
have three miles of very steep ascent to 
the convent of that name. We delivered 
our letter of recommendation, when one 
of the order very politely offered us his 
services. The convent is of vast extent ; 
its church is very large, and richly en- 
crusted with the most precious stones and 
marbles; but both the architecture and 
incrustation are of the worst taste. It 


possesses several good pictures, chiefly of 


the Neapolitan school ; of which the finest 
is a large picture over the great door, repre- 
senting the sanctification of Saint Bene- 
detto, the founder, by Luca Giordano. 
In the refectory is a most noble and large 
picture of the miracle of loaves and fishes 


by Bassan; and in the private apartments 
of the convent, among several other good 


old pictures, is a fine Holy Family by 


Raffaele. In the library is a chair, quite 
perfect, of Oriental red marble, of most 
excellent workmanship, said to be of the 
time of Augustus, This is supposed to 
be one of the richest and most powerful 
convents in Italy. 

A word with respect to its institution. 
The community consists of near eighty 
religious persons, all of noble birth, and a 
father abbé, whose office endureth six 
years ; at the end of which he returns to 
a private station in the order, and another 
is then chosen in his room, The superior 
is, by his office, first baron of the kingdom 
of Naples; and if honour should attend 
power and riches, pre-eminence of place 
is justly his, for the convent numbers from 
the lofty pinnacle where it stands, six and 
thirty “villages, which, with the adjacent 
lands, belong to them, and are subject to 
their feudal jurisdiction in its greatest ex- 
tent, besides various possessions in Cala- 
bria and other parts of Italy. They are 
obliged by their institution to hospitality ; 
every traveller, poor or rich, having a ¢ laim 
to bed and board for three days, in a style 
of magnificence aud accommodation accord- 
ing to his rank. 
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We dined in a private apartment, with 
the father who shewed us the convent: 
our dinner consisted of nine dishes, of 
most excellent cookery. Voluptuous an- 
chorets! every kind of trade, recommended 
by necessity or pleasure, is carried on 
within their walls, Last carnival, I am 
informed, they had music here to divert 
them] with operas. They go any where 
within the limits of Italy, whenever they 
choose; for they are in nothing restricted, 
as in other orders; they hunt, they shoot, 
indeed, what do they notdo? There were 
but thirty religious of the eighty at the 
convent, when I visited it. Going up to 
the convent, I was desired to observe an 
impression in the rock, made by the knee 
of Saint Benedetto, when he said his 
prayers there. I expected a most perfect 
intaglio of a knee, but must own was dis- 
appointed. By-the-bye, these reverend lords 
being obliged to entertain all who choose 
to honour them with their company, have 
taken care to render the passage through 
their domain so difficult, as to obviate 
any temptation their good cheer might 
offer, More pains indeed are taken here 
to destroy the roads than in any other part 
of Italy to mend them, 


Ariano, May 13th. 


The seventh day we arrived at Naples: 
a few days afterwards Mr. T joining 
us, we engaged a muleteer, and imme- 
diately set forward towards Apulia; a horse 
falling sick the first day, we, only made 
sixteen miles through a very rich flat 
country. The cultivation might, in some 
parts, be termed even triple ; fruit - trees, 
supporting festoons of vines, afforded in 
this climate a by no means noxious shade 
to various sorts of grain. To obviate any 
accident to their fruit-trees, they substitute 
the hoe to the ploughshare, and turn the 
furrow by manual labour; the men and 
women promiscuously working in the field : 
the severest toils of agriculture being in this 
country common to both sexes. 

The second day we passed Avellino, 
anciently called Avellinum, It is no des- 
picable town, and the approach to it 
through a long avenue of exceedingly large 
poplars is most noble: it is situated in a 
bottom, surrounded by very high moun- 
tains, covered with We dined 
there, and the same evening reached Mira- 
bella, having passed a rich mountainous 
country, and very populous, if one may 
judge from the number of the villages, no 
single house being to be At day- 
break, leaving Mirabella, we still continued 
ind descending the ridges of the 
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Apennines, abounding much in corn, little 
in cattle: the prospect was every where on 
a vast and striking scale, highly contrasted 
with hill and dale, of which not a spot 
escapes the vigilance of the countryman, 
save now and then a towering snow-clad 
rock, which, raising its huge head into the 
seventh heaven, seemed to disdain all 
commerce with men. The rivers here are 
by no means either so profitable or orna- 
mented as in tamer plain countries; they 
are either impassable torrents which lay 
waste the country, or mere beds of gravel, 
according to the accidents of weather and 
season. 

In the evening we arrived at Arriano, 
the ancient Ara Jani, situated on the pin- 
nacle of an exceeding high mountain. It 
is an extensive town, of a most snigular 
appearance, from the grottoes formed in 
the side of the hill, and rising in rows one 
above another, which being “fortified with 
doors, make tolerable dwellings for the 
poorer inhabitants. Nine miles to the 
south of Arriano is the famous lake of 
Ansanto, of which Virgil speaks :— 

Est locus, Italiz in medio sub montibus altis, 
Nobilis, et fama multis memoratus in oris, 
Amsanati valles : densis hunc frondibus atrum 


Urget utrumque latus nemoris, medioque fragorus 
Dat sonitum saxis et torto vertice torrens. 


A spot there is i’ the midst of Italy 
Shaded by the Apennines’ huge top, and known 
And fam’d through distant lands, Ampsanctus’ vale : 
On either side impends a gloomy grove, 
In th’ midst a torrent dashing from above, 
Rolls with deep murmurs thro’ the rocky vale. 
Foggia, May 16, 1772. 
Fifteen miles from Arriano commences the 
large forest of Bovino, set apart for the 
chace of his Sicilian majesty; leaving 
which we entered on a hilly down of rich 
pasture, from whose brow, at thirty miles 
distance, we had a fine prospect of the 
Adriatic, looking over an immense vale, 
beautifully checkered with corn, pastur- 
age, and villages. 
this plain stands Foggia, a pretty provincial 
town, containing some few gentry. On our 
arrival, finding a fair there, said to be the 
greatest in the kingdom for live-stock of all 
kinds, we determined to stay a day or two, 
The cattle were not very numerous, small, 
and out of order: the horses have in gene- 
ral the happy quality of vice without spirit. 
From Foggia towards the sea you look on 
the towering mount Gargano, not a little 
noted in Italy for its chapel and grotto of 
I forget what saint; stretching into the sea, 
it forms the great gulf of Manfredonia, so 
Virgil :— 
Appulus Adriacus exit Garganus in undas. 


Apulian Garganus shoots forth amidst the Adriatic 
waves. , 


Nearly in the centre of 


JOURNAL OFA SUMMER’S EXCURSION TO NAPLES. 


It stands solitary and aloof fiom the other 
mountains which border this plain; open, 
alone, exposed : hence it isa striking and 
well-chosen descriptive circumstance of a 
stormy season, that 
Querceta Gargani laborant. 
Garganus labours now with all his oaks. 
Molfata, May 19 
What a vast, what a level plain! miles 
and miles have we travelled over, and the 
horizon seemed to fly before our horses’ 
heads! At thirty miles’ distance from 
Foggia we found a single house, with no 
other accommodation than dirty straw. 
The next morning we continued our 
journey over the plain, an immense down, 
spotted here and there with acres of various 
kinds of grain, and eight miles from our 
last rest we arrived at and crossed the 
Ofanto, better known by the ancient, name 
of Aufidus. Spite, however, of the poets, 
the river, when we passed it, was but a 
jame and muddy stream: yet Horace says, 
Sic tauriformis volvitur Aufidus, 
Qui Regna Dauni preefluit Appuli, 
Cum sevit, horrendemque culti 
Diluviem meditatur agris. 
And thus the horned Aufidus doth roll, 
Where thro’ Appulian Daunus’ realm he pours, 
When rushing from his boist’rous source he threats 
A dreadful deluge to the laboured field. 
And, again, 
Cum ripa seme! avolsos ferat Aufidus acer. 


Snatch’d with the moulder’d bank away, 
Of rapid Aufidus the prey. 


The truth is, that rivers in this country may 
come under any predicament according to 


circumstances of season. Having passed 
this famous river, we entered on the me- 
morable field of Cann, the most level, and 
forming part of the most extensive plain | 
ever beheld. It was here that, in the second 
Punic war, Hannibal routed and destroyed 
almost the whole Roman army under the 
command of Terentius Varro. 

Tour miles from the Aufidus we reached 
Barletta, anciently called Barduli; a 
well - built sea- port town, formerly tole- 
rably fortified ;; but the walls are now in 
ruin, and nothing in decent repair but the 
castle. There seems to be but bad riding 
for vessels of burden, and even small boats 
are much exposed. In the market there is 
an antique colossal imperatorial statue, but 
not of fine workmanship. 

From Barletta we reached Trani, like- 
wise a maritime town. It carries its anti- 
quity as far back as the Trojan war, claim- 
ing Tyrannus the son of Diomede for its 
founder, who called it Tyrannum. Trajan 
rebuilt and augmented it: and from that 
epoch it bore the name of Trajanapolis, but 
for brevity’s sake it was afterwards called 
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Trajani, and at present Trani. The same 
day we another maritime town, 
called Biscelio, and from Biscelio late in 
the evening arrived at Molfata. The coun- 
try we passed between Barletta and Mol- 
fata was exceedingly rich in various sorts of 
corn, and vines, almond, pomegranate, and 
olive-trees, being at random distances, and 
reared in the same field with the barley and 
wheat.—I never saw any thing which so 
much resembled the antique accuracy in 
building as in these small maritime towns, 
They are built of a kind of hard stone, or 
rather bastard marble than stone, so well 
and truly fitted together, that there is almost 
room to doubt whether they make use of 
any cement. The houses, however, are 
as nasty and inconvenient within as they 
appear handsome and well-built from with- 
out. The road from Naples, as far as Bar- 
letta, is very good, for which the public is 
obliged to the king’s taking the chace of 
Bovino ; as it is obliged, for the road from 
Naples to Rome, to his majesty’s being 
married.—Kings in these regions are not 
kings of the people, but the people are the 
people of the kings. 
Bari, May 29. 

Scarcely had the sun appeared from the 
mountain’s top when we renewed our jour- 
ney. The country was in the same rich- 


ness of cultivation as that we passed on 
the preceding day; but the road was most 
insufferably bad: more than once our 
crazy equipage failed, when, being obliged 
to descend, we were well soused by the 


rain, which fell in torrents. I could not 
help thinking of Horace, who, in the 
account of his journey into these parts, 
complains much of the like impediments: 
Inde Rubos fessi pervenimus : utpote longum, 
Carpentes iter, et factum corruptius imbri. 

Postera tempestas melior, via pejor, ad usque 

Bari moenia piscosi. 

Tir'd out, as travellers well might be, who'd past 
So many miles, and those most rugged made 

By rain still worse ; to Rubum thence we came 
The next day brighten’d, but the road grew worse, 
E’en till we touch’d on Bari’s fishy coast. 


And, indeed, it is finely situated’ for fishing, 
enjoying a very flat sandy shore ; it hath a 
very good little port for small vessels, but I 
saw no place where those of burden might 
meet with the same shelter and security.— 
This town is the provincial capital of the 
country for many miles round, which dis- 
trict bears the title of Terra di Bari: and is, 
moreover, the seat of an archbishop. The 
town is’ large for this part of the world, 
bears a decent appearance from without, 
but within doors still presents the same 
nauseous scene of dirt and vermin as the 
neighbouring places; the best and most 


hospitable houses being negligently left to 
cobwebs and every kind of filth. There is 
nothing remarkable ‘in the town, save the 
cathedral of St. Nicholas, a Gothic build- 
ing, in which are mixed some few attempts 
at the Grecian taste; several antique gra- 
nite columns are made use of in the build- 
ing, but the odd capitals which are posted 
on them, one would think must have been 
designed by way of ridicule. Below the 
cathedral is a subterraneous church, well 
worth looking into on account of the sin- 
gularity of the ceiling, which is all painted, 
and by some masterly hand ; we thought it 
savoured of the school of Calabrese. 

In proportion as we were distant from 
Naples, we found the females of a less 
hideous race; the sex in these parts is 
really not disgusting even to an English 
eye. 

(To be continued 
ces «i 
DR. FRANKLIN'S ALLEGORY OF 
HUMAN LIFE. 
Dr. Franktrn, though unquestionably a 
very ingenious writer, levied such large 
contributions upon the works of other 
authors, especially those who were com- 
paratively but little known, that if all the 
borrowed portions were restored to their 
rightful owners, not much would be left for 
the honour of the American philosopher, 
Among the letters of the Doctor is one to 
a French lady, in which he says : 

“You may, perhaps recollect, Madam, 
when we lately spent so happy a day in 
the delightful gardens of Moulin Joli, with 
the amiable society who reside there, that 
I stopped in one of our walks, and per- 
mitted the company to pass on without 
me. 

“We had been shewn an infinite number 
of dead flies of the ephemeron species ; the 
successive generations of which, it is said, 
are born and die on the same Jay. I hap- 
pened to perceive on a leaf a living family 
engaged in conversation. 

“You know, Madam, I understand the 
languages spoken by all the species inferior 
to our own. The very close application I 
give to the study of them, is perhaps the 
best excuse I can offer for the little profi- 
ciency I have made in your charming 
tongue. 

“Curiosity led me to listen to the conver- 
sation of these little creatures; but from 
the vivacity peculiar to their nation, three 
or four of them spoke at once, and I could 
scarcely learn any thing from their dis- 
course. I understood, however, from 
some broken sentences which I caught 
now and then, that they were warmly dis- 
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puting about the merit of two foreign 
musicians, a drone and a gnat, and that 
they appeared to spend their time in those 
debates with as little concern for the bre- 
vity of life, as if they had been sure of 
living for a whole month. ‘Happy peo- 
ple!’ said I to myself: ‘you certainly live 
under a wise, equitable, and moderate go- 
vernment, since no public grievance calls 
forth your complaints, and your only 
source of complaint is, the perfection or 
imperfection of foreign music.’ 

*T left them, to observe an aged ephe- 
meron with grey hairs, who, perched soli- 
tarily on a leaf, was talking to himself.— 
His soliloquy will, I believe, amuse that 
amiable friend to whom I am indebted for 
the most agreeable of my recreations, the 
charms of animated conversation, and the 
divine harmony of musical execution. 

“Tt was the opinion, said he, of the 
learned philosophers of our race, who lived 
and flourished before us, that this vast 
world itself could not subsist more than 
eighteen hours ; and the opinion appears 
to me to have some foundation, since, by 
the motion of the great luminary that gives 
life to the whole nation, and which, in my 
time, has, in a perceptible manner declined 
considerably towards the ocean that bounds 
the earth, it must necessarily terminate its 
course at that period, be extinguished in 
the waters that surround us, and deliver up 
the world to cold and darkness, the infal- 
lible forerunners of death and universal 
destruction. I have lived seven hours in 
these eighteen. It is a great age, amount- 
ing to no less than four hundred and 
twenty minutes. How few of us live so 
long! I have seen generations spring up, 
flourish, and disappear. My present 
friends are the children and grand-children 
of the friends of my youth, who, alas! are 
no more, and whom I must soon follow ; 
for in the ordinary course of nature 1 can- 
not expect, though in good health, to live 
more than seven or eight minutes longer. 
What avail at present all my labours, all 
my fatigues, to accumulate on a leaf a pro- 
vision of sweet dew, which I shall not live 
long enough to consume? What avail the 
political discussions in which I am engaged 
for the service of my countrymen, the inha- 
bitants of this bush; or my philosophical 
inquiries, devoted to the welfare of the spe- 
cies in general? In politics, what are laws 
without manners? A course of minutes 
will render the present generation as cor- 
rupt as the ancient inhabitants of other 
bushes, and of consequence as unhappy. 
And in philosophy, how slow is our pro- 
gress! Alas! art is long, and life is short! 


My friends would console me with the 
name which, they say, I shall leave behind 
me. They tell me that I have lived long 
enough for glory and nature. But what 
is fame to an ephemeron that will be no 
longer in existence? What will history 
become, when at the eighteenth hour the 
world itself will be drawn to a close, and 
be no longer any thing but a heap of 
ruins ?” 

This is certainly a very striking picture 
of human life: but it is not original. In 
1719 was published a collection of papers 
in three volumes, under the title of “The 
Freethinker;” the editor of which was 
Ambrose Philips, who had among his 
coadjutors Dr, Hugh Boulter, afterwards 
Archbishop of Armagh, and Dr. Zachary 
Pearce, then chaplain to Lord Macclesfield, 
and successively bishop of Bangor and 
Rochester. In the third volume of the 
Freethinker is the following essay, which 
was written by Dr, Pearce :— 

* Cicero, in the first book of his Tus- 


culan Questions, finely exposes the vain 


judgment we are apt to form of the dura- 


tion of human life, compared to eternity. 
In illustrating this argument, he quotes a 
passage of natural history, from Aristotle, 
concerning a species of insects on the 
banks of the river Hypanis, that never out- 
live the day wherein they are born, 

“To pursue the thought of this elegant 
writer,—let us suppose one of the most 
robust of these Hypanians, so famed in 
history, was in a manner coeval with time 
itself, that he began to exist at the break of 
day ; and that from the uncommon strength 
of his constitution, he has been able to 
shew himself active in life through the 
numberless minutes of ten or twelve hours. 
Through so long a series of seconds he 
must have acquired vast wisdom in his 
way, from observation and experience. 
He looks upon his fellow-creatures who 
died about noon, to be happily delivered 
from the many inconveniences of old age : 
and can, perhaps, recount to his great- 
grandson, a surprising tradition of actions, 
before any records of their nation were 
extant. The young swarm, who may be 
advanced one hour in life, approach his 
person with respect, and listen to his im- 
proving discourse. Every thing he says 
will seem wonderful to this short-lived 
generation, The compass of a day will be 
esteemed the whole duration of time, and 
the first dawn of light will, in their chro- 
nology, be styled the great era of their 
creation. 

Let us now suppose this venerable 
insect, this Nestor of Hypanis, should, a 
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little before his death, and about sun-set, 
send for all his descendants, his friends 
and acquaintance, out of the desire he may 
have to impart his last thoughts to them, 
and to admonish them with his parting 
breath. They meet, perhaps, under the 
spacious shelter of a mushroom ; and the 
dying sage addresses himself to them in 
the following manner :—** Friends and fel- 
low-citizens: I perceive the longest life 
must have an em the period of mine is 
now at hand ; neither do I repine at my 
fate, since my great age is now become a 
burden ; and there is nothing new, to me, 
under the sun. The calamities and revo- 
lutions I have seen in my country; the 
manifold private misfortunes to which we 
are all liable; and the fatal diseases inci- 
dent to our race, have abundantly taught 
me this lesson—that no happiness can be 
secure or lasting, which is placed in things 
that are out of our power. Great is the 
uncertainty of life! A whole brood of 
infants has perished in a moment by a keen 
blast ; shoals of our struggling youth have 
been swept into the waves by an unex. 
pected breeze: what wasteful delays have 
we suffered from a sudden shower! Our 
strongest holds are not proof against a 
storm of hail; and even a dark cloud 
makes the stoutest hearts to quake. 

“T have lived in the first ages, and con- 
versed with insects of a larger size and 
stronger make, and, I must add, of greater 
virtue, than any can boast of in the present 
generation. I must conjure you to give 
yet further credit to my latest words, when 
I assure you, that yonder sun, which now 
appears westward beyond the water, and 
seems not far distant from the earth, in my 
remembrance stood in the middle of the 
sky, and shot his beams directly down 
upon us. The world was much more 
enlightened in those ages, and the air much 
warmer. Think it not dotage in me, if I 
affirm,—that glorious being moves. I saw 
his first setting out in the east; and I began 
my race of life near the time when he 
began his immense career. He has for 
several ages advanced along the sky with 
vast heat, and unparalleled brightness; but 
now, by his declension, and a sensible 
decay (more especially of late) in his 
vigour, I foresee that all nature must fail 
in a little time, and that the creation will 
lie buried in darkness in less than a cen- 
tury of minutes. 

“Alas! my friends! how did I once 
flatter myself with the hopes of abiding 
here for ever! How magnificent are the 
cells which I hollowed out for myself! 
What confidence did I repose in the firm- 
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ness and spring of my joints, and in the 
strength of my pinions! But I have lived 
lohg enough to nature, and even to glory. 
Neither will any of you, whom I leave be~ 
hind, have equal satisfaction in life in the 
dark, declining age which I see is already 
begun.” 

On comparing the two allegorical pieces, 
it is obvious that Franklin not only caught 
the idea of his figurative representation 
from the ‘ Freethinker,’ but the language, 
too, except where he has, in his moral, 
adapted the allegory to his own circum- 
stances as a politician and a. 

Ww. 
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THE LATE MR. DREW AND THE EDITOR OF 
THE WESLEYAN-METHODIST MAGAZINE. 


{lt will be generally admitted that this is the most 
proper place for any statements in which the Me- 
mory of the late Mr. DREW is concerned, He to 
whose talents and exertions the interest of this 
periodical was indebted for so many years, must 
possess a powerful claim, even now that he is no 
more, upon any efforts we can make in order to 
render justice to his memory. ‘Ihe following 
Letter, from the Christian Advocate, may, there. 
fore, be introduced with propriety in this place, 
and its contents are too explicit as to their subject 
matter to need any further comment.) 


Gent.,—Having heard that the family of 
the late excellent Samuel Drew, thinking 
the base calumnies on him in the Wes- 
leyan- Methodist Magazine too palpable 
and contradictory to injure him, consider 
it to be beneath the contempt they feel, to 
answer them, I have endeavoured to expose 
them, that those whose mouths are open 
to “the drenching - horn,” may know the 
nature of its contents. I am not a partisan 
of yours, and I may add, nor of any one; 
but, as your paper is the only medium 
through which I can publicly address his 
calumniator. I throw myself on your 
generosity, and appeal to your love of 
common justice, in asking you to insert it. 

Wishing to live in peace with all men, 
at the same time without the sacrifice of 
principle, and as it would answer no good 
end to reveal it, 1 conceal my name. 


To the Editor of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Magazine. 

Sir.— When tlie influence of an editor 
meanly stoops to the prosecution of mea 
sures intended solely for party-purposes, 
disgust in the mind of a liberal observer in- 
evitably ensues. When this power is abused 
for the immolation of a victim at the altar of 
envy, an honest indignation stirs within those 
who would otherwise be disinterested ; and 
the same dignified feeling actuates even some 
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who may not applaud the injured, to make 
his a common cause—and that not more 
from justice than prudence. An article 
which appears in your Magazine for August, 
1834, professing to be a review of the Life 
of Samuel Drew, A. M., I think I can show 
to be a tissue of undeserved vitupesation 
and ill-nature. 

My remarks are intended to apply only 
to your editorial character. Your character 
as a minister I hold sacred, and will not 
touch ; and for the sake of your reputation 
I would rather it were lost sight of at present. 
For were I to remain a minister of his wil- 
ful misrepresentations, and his deficiency in 
truth and the meek spirit of Christian charity, 
it would appear too much like a charge of 
hypocrisy. 

In your introduction to the review, you 
say that an author should examine every 
thought, and weigh every expression, that his 
book may be made as little injurious and as 
extensively useful as possible. This, I pre- 
sume, is intended for authors of books only : 
it would have been well had the adviser 
acted upon it; but perhaps critics are 
exempt from so tedious an operation. 

The propriety or impropriety of a son’s 
becoming his father’s biographer is quite 
irrelevant. The question is, rather, has the 
task been faithfully executed? and, if so, 
you have no right to inquire by whom, This 
much is certain—all who knew Mr. Drew, 
and have read his Life, pronounce it to bea 
faithful portraiture, and can find in it that 
impartial fidelity which you cannot. One 
great objection to the book you seem to have, 
is, that it is designed to be all eulogy. 
Surely Mr. Jacob Drew has wofully failed 
of his intention, when you discover faults 
sufficient to require twenty columns for their 
consideration, and amiable qualities for 
about twenty lines. If biography must not 
be committed to the hands of one who is 
partial, how happens it that you wrote the 
life of your friend? Perhaps we might 
have seen you partial, had you not com- 
pletely buried the man beneath a dense 
mass of his own productions. 

The first quotation you make from Mr. 
Drew’s Life, contains enumerations of the 
several ends of biography. It is one sen- 
tence among.several paragraphs describing 
its nature and effects; yet, on a single 
member of that sentence, which says, 
“ Biography, in short, leads to the practical 
application of that pithy exhortation, Go, 
and do thou likewise,” you ground all your 
animadversions ; for you therefrom draw the 
conclusion, which “ both justice and candour 
require,” that “ this volume is an unreserved 
recommendation of the example and cpin- 
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ions of Mr. Drew on all points enumerated 
by his biographer.” Justice and candour ! 
“ Surely this must be a slip of the pen.” 
“On some of these points,” you say, “ we 
shall feel it our duty to animadvert ;” and 
then commence, by bringing forward 
the head and front of his son’s offending, 
which is this—‘* Mr. Drew is placed in 
connection with Dr. Clarke and Mr. Wat- 
son.” Even prejudice would not permit 
you to say, that his son placed him there, 
although he might have done so with justice : 
you allow, that it was in a passage quoted 
from a public paper. But why should you 
refuse Mr. Drew the place assigned him, 
when other journals, possessing some claims 
to literature, have willingly conceded it? 
nay, when one leading magazine has decid- 
edly and unequivocally given Mr. Drew the 
preference over Mr. Watson, when naming 
the three together. When such publications 
as the Annual Biography, the Cabinet 
Register, and Time’s Telescope, have given 
long and laudatory memoirs of him, while 
Mr. W. is honoured in one only with a 
meagre notice, is it the candour and justice 
of which you boast, or is it a narrow-minded 
jealousy, which induces you to pull him 
down from his height, and to cast obloquy 
upon his memory? I thoroughly condemn 
the practice of pitting great men against 
each other; but, as you, Sir, have not 
thought it beneath the dignity of a critic, you 
must take the consequences. The obnox- 
ious passage was, “‘ In the decease of Adam 
Clarke, Richard Watson, and Samuel 
Drew, the Methodist Connexion has lost 
three of its brightest luminaries.” They are 
not pitted against each other; but each 
shines in his own sphere :—Clarke, as a 
Biblical critic ; Watson, as a theologian ; 
and Drew, as a metaphysician. Look among 
your preachers, and find one to fill the place 
of either of these, if you can. Is that high 
Methodistic rank refused him, because he 
has been styled by the philosophical and the 
learned, “ Tar Encuisn Piato,”or because 
he was a LOCAL PREACHER ? 

How did it happen, withal, that the 
Superintendents, for the space of forty years, 
suffered a man to preach, who was not 
orthodox ; nay, who was “ unsound on the 
divine nature of Christ,” and whom you 
represent as verging towards Socinianism. 
Of course, the trifling circumstances of his 
having held a controversy with Socinians, 
and of his having published a sermon, to 
prove our Lord’s divinity, for which a ready 
sale is found at the Book Room, are as 
nothing in the balance. When hearing dis- 
courses from some of your pulpits, it might 
occasionally glance through the mind, that 
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there existed a paucity of talent among you ; 
but who would have expected to find, in a 
Methodist periodical, an indirect avowal of 
the deficiency, which caused them to em- 
ploy a man so heterodox? “ But pass that 
by.” 

~ You say, that “many facts and opinions 
have been stated, not so much for the pur- 
pose of illustrating his father’s character, as 
of perpetuating his hostile feelings and 
prejudices in regard to others.” My under- 
standing may be obtuse, and my perception 
less acute than a critic’s; but, although I 
have read the volume more than once, I 
have not made the discovery of such a design : 
nor was it in the power of the biographer, 
for this plain reason—his father never ex- 
pressed, even if he entertained, hostile 
feelings, or prejudices, against any man. 
I appeal to those who knew him most 
intimately. 

Of Mr. Drew’s selection of metaphysics 
for his study, the narrative of his early life 
sufficiently testifies the motives. To attri- 
bute it to “the natural recklessness and 
hardihood of his disposition,” is as just as 
to affirm, that he made it because he had 
long legs, or mended shoes, Those who 
read the book, learn, that religioa influenced 
him in his choice. “ We are not sure,” 


you say, “but that, like many others, he 


mistook his own intellectual character.” It 
is by a mistake of this sort that some men 
turn critics. “Strictly speaking,” you say, 
“his was a mathematical, rather than a 
metaphysical mind.” Who told you so? 
Assertions are not arguments. It would not 
be to the injury of your fame, if, in your 
future criticisms, you would condescend to 
talk about subjects you understand. 

To what branch of knowledge Mr. Drew 
might have turned his attention, had he been 
placed in more propitious circumstances, it 
is impossible to say. As to his qualifications 
in the department of philosophy which he 
chose, suffice it to mention, that his meta- 
physical works received the meed of appro- 
bation from the highest philosophical 
characters of the day ; and the essay which 
contested the prize with the united efforts 
of the empire, was not successful, only 
because, as a learned professor tells us, it 
was too deep for his judges. 

Speaking of Mr. Drew’s being deprived 
of his class-paper, you use these words — 
“as the case is represented;” as though 
you doubted the veracity of the author, I 
join with you in saying, “It is easy to 
insinuate ; but is it manly 7” 

It is evident that you were not personally 
acquainted with Mr. Drew, or you would 
not so grossly have misrepresented his cha- 
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racter as you have. The “ modesty, and 
unwillingness to give offence,” to which you 
make him appear a stranger, were, except 
when vice obtruded, characteristic even to 
a fault;—a fault of which his amiable 
critic may justly be acquitted. You take 
one solitary incident in his life, in which he 
—and that but as one among many—over- 
stepped the bounds of prudence, to prove 
that he was of an arbitrary disposition ; 
although that error, if error it were, was 
immediately repented of. To find the dis- 
position of a man, an unprejudiced person 
would look at the conduct of his life, not to 
one single action. How arbitrary soever 
the action might have been, if you inquire 
of the old Leaders in St. Austell, you will 
learn that the “ wealthy member,” though 
summoned to the meeting of investigation, 
distained to attend, and that the condem- 
natory resolutions were signed also by the 
Superintendent who had been chairman of 
the meeting. If you press the charge of 
arbitrary conduct, it must be against him, 
therefore, and not Mr, Drew. 

You affirm that Mr. Drew “ denied the 
divine and eternal sonship of Christ ; not 
because it was unscriptural, but because it 
did not accord with his philosophy ;” but 
you have conveniently forgotten to show 
where or how he denied the divine sonship. 
Christ was divine in his nature, and divine 
in his sonship. The former was eternal, 
the latter derived ; but would you say a 
derived eternal? The word divine has two 
meanings, “ partaking of the nature of God,” 
and “ proceeding from God ;” and you 
have invidiously confounded them, to make 
Mr. Drew appear to deny the Divinity, call 
it the divine essence, if you please, of Christ. 
The eternal sonship he denied, because it 
was not to be found in the word of God 
(see his letter on it in the Life); and not 
merely because contrary to his philosophy. 
Discover the expression Eternal Son in the 
Scriptures, and we acknowledge Mr. Drew 
to be in error. He believed as the Bible 
taught, not as the Methodist Conference. 
He believed that Eternal applied to the 
divine nature, and Son to the human nature, 
of our Saviour: the latter not only in its 
fact, but in prophecy also. 

You ridicule Mr. Drew’s opinion that 
revelation should submit to the test of 
reason; you profess not to know what 
reason is; and then ask questions to puzzle 
yourself! Had you read Mr. Drew’s works, 
you would have found that his reason was of 
that exalted character which leads to the 
unequivocal acknowledgment of revelation 
and its doctrines. It is “ astonishing,” or, 
pethaps, “amusing,” you intimate, that 
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Mr. Drew never defined this reason. It is 
amusing rather that he has; for he says, 
“ Reason is an encumbrance to those who 
can do best without it.” To be serious : 
what man of thinking could give credence 
to a religion in which reason was to be no 
guide ? Is the noblest attribute of man to be 
exercised in every thing but the chief end of 
existence? But you have committed your 

self: you admit that “the authenticating 
evidences of revelation should be examined, 
and their sufficiency made out” by reason. 
Mr. Drew says nothing more :—“ Both the 
authority and interpretation of revelation 
must submit to this test, and be received or 
rejected according to its decisions.” What 
is the authority, to man, but the authen- 
ticating evidences? and the interpretation, 
but the making out of their sufficiency ? 
What is it to, examine them, but to submit 
them to the test of reason?) Mr. Drew no- 
where asserts that nothing ought to be admit- 
ted as an article of faith, which is “ unin- 
telligible to human understanding.” This 
is part of the title of a book; and you 
unfairly use it as Mr. Drew’s own opinion, 
commenting upon it accordingly, He merely 
acknowledges that, “‘ On these (the autho- 
rity and interpretation of revelation ) and 
other similar subjects, the reasonings of the 
His 


author are strong and conclusive.” 
expressing a wish to see it reprinted, cannot 
bear the conviction to a candid mind that 
he entirely coincided with ail the opinions 


of the author. Although Mr. Drew has not 
defined Ais reason, you have supplied the 
deficiency by defining yours—vide ipsissima 
verba — “reason, that is, our previously 
formed opinions?” “In what conclave,” 
to use your own words, “ is this infallible 
Pope to be elected?” In the Conference ? 
I can scarcely bring myself to believe that 
you intended this, although from the obscu- 
rity of your language it would be difficult to 
draw any other conclusion. Yes, as none 
but a man of unsound mind would call 
that reason, and as J wish to be candid, I 
will not press the matter. Now, the only 
other construction which can be put on 
your words is, you meant to inform your 
readers, those at least whose knowledge is 
derived from your pages, that such was Mr. 
Drew’s reason ; and if so, your manly pro- 
bity must undoubtedly be applauded—when 
discovered. You are at liberty, therefore, 
to choose between the misfortune of in- 
sanity and the crime of dishonest mali- 
ciousness. 

Your remarks on the title of ‘Reverend’ 
are certainly important, and demand atten- 
tion for their acuteness. On this point Mr. 
Drew would not quarrel with you, when 
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claiming it to yourself ; for frequently, when 
introduced on a platform as “the Rev.” 
he has said, “ Cast that title to the moles 
and the bats.” You maintain that it be- 
longs by custom to the sacred office. True. 
And you, moreover, show that it is so, 
independently of character ; for you tell us, 
contrary to the plain truth, “in one place 
he seems to think the title belongs to the 
Local Preachers.” His being only a Local 
Preacher seems sadly in the way; but a 
shepherd was an abomination to the Egyp- 
tians. I forgot that I had put out of sight 
yonr ministerial office. 

Mr. Drew does not assert that Mr. Wes- 
Jey set out with an organised system of 
chutch government ; his words are, ‘* Few 
systems of church government were go well 
organised at the outset as his.” If Mr, 
Wesley ever formed such a system, then 
there must have been an outset, or com- 
mencement, of the system—it is this of 
which Mr. Drew speaks. You first violate 
the obvious meaning of his words,—then 
upbraid him with the ignorance which you 
have imputed to him. 

Allow me, my dear sir, to congratulate 
you on having so felicitously handled the 
drenching-horn anecdote. Your reasoning 
is so remarkably strong and beautiful, that 
I must beg to bring it before you, at the 
risk of wounding your feelings by the com- 
pliment. 

“The Wesleyan minister, whoever he is, 
is described as a strenuous defender of 
ecclesiastical domination.** Not only 
have Mr. Jacob Drew and his friends 
taken care to fill up the blanks both as to 
person and place; but, when the whole 
was publicly and by name referred to an 
individual, they entered no protest against 
the appropriation. They have made them- 
selves responsible, therefore, [mark!] for 
the slander which the anecdote contains.” 
I would modestly suggest that it might 
have been as well if you had pointed out 
where and how the blanks were filled up, 
as you gratuitously, I mean charitably, 
affirm, by Mr. J. D. and his friends. 
I will show the beauty, and prove the 
strength, of your argument. You must 
allow that the appellation of “mob of 
Methodism” to Cornishmen, has passed 
under your notice uncontradicted and 
unreprehended by yourself and your 
friends. You have, therefore, approved 
of it. You have entered no protest 
against it; and, therefore, you are re- 
sponsible for the consequences. Now, you 
are not sure that Mr. J. Drew is, like your- 
self, a reader of the paper you refer to ; yet, 
if he be, is it not preposterous to require a 
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man to answer all the frivolous things said 
about his writings, whether they appear as 
appropriations in the Christian Advocate, 
or misappropriations in the Wesleyan- Me- 
thodist Magazine? ‘The anecdote, you tell 
us “has long been in circulation with the 
name of the minister, and since the publica- 
tion it has been quoted in a newspaper and 
the name given.” What has Mr. Jacob 
Drew to do with that? Yet “ thus con- 
sidering the case,” you accuse him of having 
violated the laws of hospitality. O noble 
judge! That severe censure in his father’s 
words, a mangled quotation, cannot in jus- 
tice apply. Permit me to ask you, Sir, 
was it not a personal insult to Mr, Drew, to 
tell him that the Cornish people were the 
mob of Methodism? Being “above the 
vulgar-born,” you scorn to see, however you 
may feel, the “ vulgar” wit of the answer. 
Supposing it were a “warm and jocose 
expression” of the minister, surely 
—none but a madman will throw about fire, 
And tell you ‘tis all but in sport! 

The minister is known throughout the 
Connexion; and, had the epithet been 
“utterly inapplicable” and false, it would 
have borne with it its own refutation, and 
three of your columns would not have been 
needed for the discussion of the anecdote. 

You sum judgment thus :—“ The whole 


book (if the whole, of course every part, 
skilful logician!) proves that there were 
certain preachers whom Mr. Drew vehe- 


mently disliked.” Indeed! I will not 
deign to answer such an assertion. Perhaps 
you meant, “ The whole review proves that 
there are certain preachers who vehemently 
disliked M:. Drew.” 

By what strange fatality, sir, was it that 
you ever condescended to praise Mr. Drew 
in your own handwriting? Read your 
own letter to him at page 252 in his 
“ Life.” What mean you by professing to 
be “an admirer of his talents?” Was it 
flattery because he was popular, or did 
you really admire his skill in “ the art of 
metaphysical verbiage,” which now you so 
profoundly despise? Why did you be- 
seech him to undertake a_ philosophical 
investigation of the tenets ‘ which the 
Methodists profess to hold as divine 
truths,” if he were “ not a clear-headed, 
sound divine,” if he held ‘ confused opi- 
nions on many important theological sub- 
jects?” Why did you offer to take fifty 
copies of such a work, and to promote its 
sale? Was it really meant, or was it a 
delusive hope, held out to betray? Why 
did you place him in CONNEXION with 
Dr. Adam Clarke, when “he had no 
claim whatever to the honourable posi. 
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tion?” Why did you call him “an acute 
metaphysician,” if “his was rather a ma- 
thematical than a metaphysical mind ;” if 
he were one of a class of writers whose 
‘* metaphysical demonstrations seem often 
confounded with mathematical ones? ” 
Why did you wish him to second (‘ably’) 
the efforts of Wesley and Fletcher, if meta- 
physics “had obscured some portions of 
his theology ;” if he were “ unsound re- 
specting the divine nature of Christ?’ 
Why did you tell him that by the inves- 
tigation of the subjects you proposed, * he 
would promote the honour of the adorable 
God,” if he held ‘a dangerous error,” 
and if he “ practically denied the supre- 
macy of Revelation!” Where is candour? 
where is justice? nay, where is common 
honesty ? for I must not name the virtues 
of Christianity to an Editor of the Wes- 
leyan- Methodist Magazine, who will fawn 
on a man of talent when living, and seize 
an opportunity, though “ reluctantly,” for- 
sooth, when he is in his grave, to trample 
upon his reputation. On a consideration 
of your conduct, a deep-felt disgust seizes 
on the mind ; and neither your professions 
of esteem, nor your offers of friendship, 
can prevent the conviction that there is 
another mah than the one whom you 
accuse, who has been guilty, deeply guilty, 
of “an act of meanness, treachery, and 
slander.” 

Iam not blest, sir, with that quickness 
of apprehension which so eminently dis- 
tinguishes a Methodist editor; but, being 
in possession of a little sense by no means 
uncommon, I will venture to guess {your 
motives, although there is much truth in 
the observation that “reasons of state are 
mysteries to the vulgar.” Mr. Drew, then, 
had been your literary rival, and he must 
be crushed : he had presumed to utter sen- 
timents opposed to the dogmas of a con- 
clave; and he must be execrated. The 
outward respect paid to him when he held 
the weapon of the press, must now, because 
he is unable to retaliate, be turned into 
calumny; and because he had been the 
unflinching advocate of real religious 
liberty, the honour he has brought to Me- 
thodism must be denied and obliterated. 
From a perusal of some of your articles, 
we necessarily infer, that, had Mr. Drew 
been an itinerant, instead of a local, 
preacher, he would have been extolled as 
an ornament to Methodism—had ye yield- 
ed his willing neck to the yoke of “‘ eccle~ 
siastical domination,” he would have been 
honoured as an humble Christian ; and had 
he given over the produce of his mental 
labour to the Book-Room Committee, we 
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should not have been told that he did not 
trade wisely with his talents, and his 
* metaphysical verbiage,” as it is “ flip- 
pantly ” termed, would have been blazoned 
forth with all the pomp of puffery and 
bombast, of which we have lately had a 
specimen as creditable to your taste and 
judgment, as to your estimation of public 
opinion. Doubtless, in that case, at the 
bar of Conference metaphysics, the Aris- 
totles of antiquity, and the Lockes of 
modern days, would have been made to 
hide their diminished heads in a way simi- 
lar to that in which Homer and Milton 
have lately suffered an eclipse by Method- 
istic poetry ! 

How much soever you may have de- 
tracted from the fame of Mr. Drew, it is 
evident that you attach no little importance 
to his opinions. To overturn them, you 
have, like an unskilful artilleryman, over- 
charged your instrument, which, bursting, 
fails of its intended effect, and endangers 
yourself: for, instead of impartially stating 
defects and excellences, you pass over the 
latter, and fix only on the former, Not 
content with that, you have tried to degrade 
him below his level, in terms neither cour- 
teous nor charitable. A reaction is the 
inevitable consequence. To translate a 
sentiment of Horace, 

You imitate that instrument which blows 

To increase the very fire that burns its nose.* 
The wave that rushes against a rock is 
broken by iis own force, but the rock still 
towers above it. 

I cannot but admire the dignified con- 
tempt manifested by the family whom you 
have insulted in their dearest member; nor 
is it the less deep, nor will it be the less 
lasting, because for the sake of Methodism 
it is silent, 

Disgust concealed 
Is ofttime:. proof of wisdom, when the fault 
Is obstinate, and cure beyond our reach. 


It has beca hinted that they are not 
indebted to you for this mark of Christian 
affection ; but it is no concern to them or 
to the public, whom you may employ to do 
do*your dirty work, either as a journeyman 
critic or a shoe-black—the responsibility 
and odium attaching to the labours of the 
furmer are your own. Yet one thing is 
certain, there are some writers in your 
employ, who, by taking as much thought 
as their capacities can allow, will to the 
literary stature of your periodical never 
add one Cubitt. They nevertheless have 
their public use, teaching us this valuable 
lesson—that we need not travel back to the 





® At tu conclusas hircinis follibus auras 
Usque laborantes, dum ferruin molliat ignis, 
Ut mavis, imitare. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


days of Asop, for an illustration of that 
fable in which “the living ass kicks the 
dead lion.” 

When measures such as yours, resulting 
from a policy so contracted, are publicly 
exhibited in the high places of Methodism, 
in what degree of esteem, nay, rather in 
what low grade of disrespect, must her 
practical Christianity and ‘her internal eco- 
nomy be held both by the worldly and the 
pious ? 

Had your understanding, sir, been 
capable of deriving benefit from expe- 
rience, we had been saved the deplorable 
sight of editorial dotage. It is this which 
screens you from our anger; the weakness 
of your mind draws forth our pity, and 
your pusillanimity alone is worthy our con- 
tempt ; even the sacrifice of your integrity 
we can overlook in the blindness of your 
zeal for that party which made and keeps 
you what you are. But I will indulge no 
longer in reproach, nor will I rob you of 
the fame you have acquired by your viru- 
lence. No: the willing lacquey is deserv- 
ing of praise, even though the tinsel which 
adorns him be “‘cut in the shape of the 
letters Reverend.” Permit me then to 
thank you, and to express my admiration 
of the manner in which you have main- 
tained the character of Reverend by impar- 
tiality, consistency, justice, candour, and 
truth, to say nothing of brotherly love, in 
your critique on the “Life of Samuel 
Drew,” VINDEX. 

——==——— 


THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 


Every one who has been in Paris, and 


examined with delight the animal and 
vegetable wonders of its celebrated “ Jardin 
des Plantes,” must have hailed with satis. 
faction our spirited, though tardy imitation 
of it in the Regent’s Park. In every point 
of view, we consider the Zoological Society 
as a highly useful and important institution. 
—As an auxiliary to science, its services are 
great, and, as a mere scene for rational and 
innocent amusement for the young and 
inquiring, its gardens are scarcely less valu- 
able. With these impressions of the im- 
portance jof this society, we observe, with 
sincere regret, any circumstance In its ma- 
nagement, which may tend to impair its 
estimation in the public mind,—but we are 
convinced that if the practice now resorted 
to, of opening the Gardens on a Sunday, 
be persevered in, this result will inevitably 
follow. It is well known to all, that this 
delightful place of popular resort is open 
during the whole of the week to any one 
who will pay his shilling on admission, as 
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the ticket required is so easily obtained that 
it can be considered littie more than a mere 
matter of form. Crowds, during the week, 
throng the walks of the gardens, and the 
public have ample opportunity of enjoying 
them. But it might be urged—thousands 
are bending over the loom, or confined in 
the workshop, during the week, to whom a 
visit to the Zoological Gardens might, 
under their circumstances, be considered 
even a fit recreation for the Sabbath.— 
Although we could {not admit this, still 
there might be some show of reason in the 
plea. But how can this plea be urged 
when not one of this class is allowed to 
enter on a Sunday, as the admission, with- 
out money, is only for members and their 
friends, or those to whom they may give 
their tickets or ‘ bones,’ as they are termed. 
Here is an open and decided profanation 
of the Sabbath ; and how can it be defend- 
ed? Is it argued that these ‘gardens are 
the property of ’a society, and that it is 
hard that its members, who partly support it 
by contributions, may not occasionally enjoy 
them without the intrusion of the public?/— 
Very well—let that be done by closing them 
against the profanum vulgus one day of the 
week, but do not, in the name of decency, 
open them on a Sunday to those who are such 
immoderate lovers of aristocratic exclusive- 
ness, that rather than be sharers with the 
throng, in admiration of the works of the 
creation, will heedlessly offend against 
those sacred principles which have fixed an 
eternal barrier between the occupations of 
the Sabbath and the remainder of the week. 
We are no puritans in our notions on this 
subject,—but we cannot but strongly con- 
demn the practice we have alluded to. We 
will say nothing of the employment of 
servants and animals, which the long- 
extended line of carriages produces, for it 
might be said that the same would be seen 
in the ring of Hyde Park. With this, 
however, the society has no concern,—it is 
their duty, as a public body, to do nothing 
which shall offend against public order and 
decency ; and every association, either of 
science or literature, has, we maintain, a 
higher duty to perform, connected with it 
—an honest and manly observance of the 
laws, divine and human. We are con- 
vinced that in many cases those who attend 
the Gardens on a Sunday, do so, more 
from want of reflection, than from any 
other cause. Surely, if they considered the 
mighty force of example on their children 
and servants, they would forego a little 
amusement on such a day. Both these 
classes, often shrewd critics on the habits of 
their seniors and superiors, will draw their 
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own conclusions, and apply them on other 
occasions, when even those individuals who 
set them so injurious an example, would 
be very unwilling to admit this application. 
The contemplation of the noble works of 
the Creator is, under proper circumstances, 
even a religious work,—but no one will 
say that the crowds of fashionable votaries 
who throng the Gardens on a Sunday, care 
for this holy purpose,—no, we are con- 
vinced that the scene is little calculated to 
‘** wean us from a world we love too well,” 
but rather to impress upon the young and 
thoughtless —that all days are made for 
our pleasure, and not one in the seven for 
Him who, every baby at an infant school 
would tell them, ordained one for his essen- 
tial service. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


_— 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue remaining portion of the Solstitial sea- 
son, since the 14th of June, has been alter- 
nately fine and showery; the 6th of July 
was distinguished by frequent showers, 
accompanied with thunder ; the prevailing 
clouds were the heaped clouds, noticed on 
the former occasion, (cumulo - stratus, 
Howard, crinis serratus, Birt,) the fibrus 
Sasciformis, Birt, was also prevalent; it 
occurred on this occasion in detached 
masses, and not in a continuous sheet, as 
on the 14th of June: it may be interesting 
to compare this circumstance and the occa- 
sional thunder that occurred throughout the 
day, with the wide-spread fasciformis and 
intense thunder and lightning that was 
noticed in June ; the intensity of the elec- 
trical phenomena ss depended on 
the size and density of the fasciformi. The 
6th of July was also a dividing day between 
two anemonal periods, the period previous 
being north-east, and the succeeding south- 
west; the last period commenced with 
showery weather, which gradually gave 
place to fine dry warm weather : this con- 
tinued until the 18th, when the wind was 
noticed to be north-easterly ; about noon of 
this day rain began to fall, and in the 
evening a severe storm of thunder again 
occurred ; the lower series of the class cri- 
nis, of Birt’s nomenclature were on this 
occasion very prevalent, and of such den- 
sity as to hide the upper clouds from view; 
a few days previous to this, the temperature 
had been rather high, after this shower it 
was observed to be considerably lower : 
we may, therefore, consider this day as the 
first of the estival season, 
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ROUSSEAU AND COWPER. 
(BY AN AMERICAN POET.) 


RovssEav could weep; yes, with a heart of stone, 
The impious sophist could recline beside 

The pure and peaceful lake, and muse alone 

On all its loveliness at even-tide ; 

On its small running waves in purple dyed, 
Beneath bright clouds, or all the glowing sky, 

On the white sails that o’er its bosom glide, 

And on surrounding mountains wild and high 

Till tears unbidden gushed from his enchanted eye. 


But his were not the tears of feeling fine, 

Of grief or love ; at fancy’s flash they flowed, 
Like burning drops from some proud lonely pine 
By lightning fired; his heart with passion glowed 
Till it consumed his life, and yet he showed 

A chilling coldness both to friend and foe, 

As Etna, with its centre an abode 

Of wasting fire, chills with the icy snow 

Of all its desert brow the living world below. 


Was he but justly wretched for his crimes? 

Then, why was Cowper’s anguish oft as keen, 

With all the heaven-born virtue that sublimes 
Genius and feeling ; and to things unseen 

Lifts the pure heart through clouds that roll between 
The earth and skies to darken human hope ? 

Or, wherefore did those clouds thus intervene, 

To render vain faith’s lifted telescope, 

And leave him in thick gloom his weary way to grope- 


He, too, could give himself to musing deep ; 

By the calm lake, at evening, he could stand, 
Lonely and sad, to see the moonlight sleep, 

On all its breast, by not an insect fanned, 

And hear low voices on the far-off strand, 

Or, through the still and dewy atmosphere 

The pipe’s soft tones, waked by some gentle hand, 
From fronting shore and woody island near, 

In echoes quick returned more mellow if more clear 


And he could cherish wild and mournful dreams, 

In the pure grove, when low the full moon fair, 

Shot under lofty tops her level beams, 

Stretching the shades of trunks erect and bare, 

In stripes drawn parallel, in order rare, 

As if some temple vast, or colonnade, 

While on green turf made smooth without his care, 

He wandered o’er its stripes of light and shade, 

And heard the dying day-breeze all the boughs per- 
vade. 


*Twas thus, in nature’s bloom and solitude, 

He nursed his grief till nothing could assuage : 

*Twas thus his tender spirit was subdued, 

Till in life’s toils it could no more engage ; 

And his had been a useless pilgrimage, 

Had he been gifted with no sacred power, 

To send his thoughts to every future age : 

But he is gone where griefs will not devour, 

Where beauty will not fade, where skies will never 
lower. 


To that bright world where things of earth appear 
Stripped of false charms, my fancy often flies, 

To ask him, then, what life is happiest here ; 
And, as he points around him, and replies, 

With glowing lips, my heart within me dies, 


nd conscience whispers of a dreadful bar, 

When, in some scene where every beauty lies, 

A soft, sweet pensiveness begins to mar 

The joys of social life, and with its claims to war. 


Qe 


COTTAGE INDUSTRY. 
Suggested by the Engraving, after Edwin Landseer 
so called, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARLAND,” ETc. 


Give me but thy heart, though cold ; 
I ask no more! 
Give to others gems and gold ; 
But leave me poor.—Barry CORNWALL. 
Wuew, tired with fashion’s giddy round, 
Sighs the young mind for calm repose, 
Where may that treasure rare be found, 
That sun-set dew to summer's rose? 
In vain we seek it mid the gay 
And glittering throng of pleasure’s mart ; 
From opera, ball, it speeds away, 
It forms of revel scenes no part. 
It dwells alone with bird and bee, 
Where smileth ‘‘ cottage industry.” 


Fair one: methinks it cannot choose 
But dwell within thy rural home ; 
Thou hast no splendid hopes to lose, 

No pride of wealth’s ancestral dome, 
Blithe is thy song when morning breaks, 
Blithe is thy song at e’entide hour; 

No gladder music lavrock makes, 
On Philomel, from lea or bower, 
Than thou, from mental sorrow free, 

Daughter of ‘‘cottage industry.” 


What, if that fair and placid brow 
Bore kin to one of noble race; 
What if, within that eye, e’n now, 

’Twere mine the pride of birth to trace ; 
Say, would it make thy home more drear, 
Would the glad bee from flowret sip 

Yet sweeter honey; flow more clear 
The wave that cools the fever’d lip? 

Ah! no,—these gifts are but for thee 

And thine, and “cottage industry.” 


How pure must be thy thoughts, how calm 
The blue lake of thy summer soul ; 
Life yields for those her choicest balm, 
O’er this no wint’ry billows roll. 
Blest as thou art, how would that one 
Be blest and envied, in whose eye, 
When the day’s busy toil were done, 
Beam the bright rays that never die. 
And hast thou none to share with thee 
Thine hours of “‘ cottage industry ?” 


It may be that the muse hath read 
In vain that meek eye’s downward glance ; 
It may be, fancy’s ray hath shed 
Around, the hues of young;romance. 
But if from truth’s fair fount they flow, 
And hymen’s torch lights beauty’s bowers, 
May the same sufhmer-calm’s warm glow 
For ever gild thy future hours,— 
Hours of the rose, the bird, the bee, 
Content and “ cottage industry !” 
June 26. 
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REVIEW.——-HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 


Revrew.—Colonel Napier’s History of 
the War in the Peninsula. Vol. IV. 
Boone. London, 1834. 


As three volumes of this deeply interesting 
and admirable work have already been for 
some time before the public, it is superflu- 
ous to make any extended comments upon 
the character and style for which they are 
remarkable. Colonel Napier is by this 
time well known as an energetic and im- 
partial writer, an eye-witness to a great 
extent of the events which he records, and 
admitting only the most authentic informa- 
tion upon points respecting which his 
knowledge is founded on the observations 
of others. In the volume before us, all 
Colonel Napier’s merits, and many of his 
usual faults, are conspicuous. As usual, 
his reasoning is bold, clear, and concise ; 
his opinions delivered with perfect frank- 
ness, and without regard to the interested 
views of any political party ; while his pic- 
tures of the relative conditions of the seve- 
ral belligerent powers are proved to be cor- 
rect and just, by the authority of documents 
which there is no possibility of contradict- 
ing. As usual, too, his descriptions of 
particular passages of the war, though 
generally vivid and forcible to a surprising 
degree, are sometimes injured by an 


inflated and pompous style, as well as by 


singularly ill- chosen expressions and 
similes ; while his admiration of the genius 
and talents of his great commander, just 
and proper as it may be to a certain 
extent, frequently leads him to an extrava- 
gance of commendation, to which few of 
his readers will be inclined to follow him, 
The period comprehended in the division 
of his work last published, extends from 
the close of 1810 to the spring of 1812, 
and contains Suchet’s masterly movements 
in Valencia and Catalonia, with the sieges 
of Tarifa, Tarragona, and the city of 
Valencia ; a concise and striking exposi- 
tion of the miserable and vacillating policy 
of the cabinets of Spain and Portugal at 
this, as indeed at every other, period of the 
war ; and, finally, the operations of Lord 
Wellington on the Agueda and Guadiana, 
in which the captures of Ciudad Rodrigo 
and Badajos are of course’included. With 
respect to the former part of the volume, 
we have only to observe, that little interest 
can possibly be felt, by the military or 
unmilitary reader, in the slovenly move- 
ments, glaring mistakes, and lamentable 
extent of prejudice, for which the Spanish 
armies were at all times remarkable during 
the Peninsular campaigns. The mind 
sinks, and the imagination recoils from 
2D. SERIES, NO, 44.—VOL, Iv. 
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battles, in which thousands of half-organ- 
ized peasantry were drawn up merely for 
the purpose of being slaughtered, without 
mercy, by a successful and infuriated 
enemy, and all that adventitious splendour 
and pomp of circumstance which excite us 
to sympathize in the contention of brave 
and skilful nations, and, in spite of our 
better feelings, and the exercise of sober 
judgment, induce us to dwell with eagerness 
upon the fluctuations of the field of strife, 
entirely disappear from scenes of such unre- 
lieved massacre and horror. Nor is this 
disgust much qualified by the histories of 
the sieges of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajos, 
the principal events which distinguished 
the British arms on the Peninsula at the 
period which we are considering. How- 
ever great the Duke of Wellington may be, 
considered as a tactician, it is well known 
that in his sieges he was eminently unsuc- 
cessful, Burgos, fortified merely by an 
old Roman wall, proved a sufficient ob- 
stacle to check him in his full career of 
success. Badajos, twice attacked to no 
purpose, was only carried in the third 
attempt at the expense of a most terrific 
and almost incredible carnage on the part 
of the assailants, and fell at last, to use the 
words of Marshal Soult, by a mere coup de 


fortune, while neither in the siege of this 


fortress, nor in that of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
were the external defences so far injured as 
to justify a commander, (whose first anxiety 
should be to secure, to as great an extent as 
possible, the safety of the troops under his 
care,) in venturing upon a general and open 
assault. In both cases, the counterscarp 
was left untouched; and the difficulties 
which the storming parties had to encounter 
could only be met by a courage and self- 
devotion little short of supernatural, On 
this, unquestionably, no general has a right 
to rely; but even were the ultimate success 
of an attack a matter of demonstrable cer- 
tainty, the loss of nearly five thousand men, 
the very flower and strength of his army, 
is a price somewhat too costly to pay for 
the possession of any second-rate fortress 
against which he may direct his artillery ; 
and, great as may be the praise acquired in 
such cases by private heroism, the only 
reward to which a commander is entitled is 
that of a severe and general censure, and 
the rather serious charge of valuing human 
life at a less rate than the personal exer- 
tions of his engineers and the expenditure 
of his ammunition. Yet the occurrence of 
such terrible episodes in the history of 
human contention, and a faithful picture of 
their attendant horrors and revolting cir- 
cumstances, is far from being unattended 
3B 188.—VOL. xvI. 
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by a salutary effect. The immediate result 
is certainly to render us less likely to look 
with a favourable eye upon war in general, 
and to induce us to regard this truly dia- 
bolical art with a little more of that spirit 
in which it becomes the professors of a 
pure and harmless religion to contemplate 
its results. As it is not our intention, how- 
ever, to enter upon the grand question of 
wars in general, we conclude our notice by 
extracting Colonel Napier’s eloquent and 
vivid account of the assault upon Badajos, 
as well to prove the justice of the remarks 
we have made, as to afford an additional 
instance to our readers of the fidelity of 
description, singular power of language, 
and felicitous combination of interesting 
circumstances, which distinguish this emi- 
nent historian of one of the most eventful 
wars in which Great Britain has ever yet 
been engaged. It would be difficult to 
find in the history of nations a more terrible 
scene, or a hand better calculated to por- 
tray it. 

“The night was dry but clouded, the air thick 
with watery exhalations from the rivers, the ram- 
parts and the trenches unusually still; yet a low 
murmur pervaded the latter, and in the former 
lights were seen to flit here and there, while the 
deep voices of the sentinels at times proclaimed 
that all was well in Badajos. The French, confid- 
ing in Philippon’s direful skill, watched from their 
lofty station the approach of enemies whom they 
had twice before baffled, and now hoped to drive a 
third time blasted and ruined from the walls; the 
British standing in deep columns, were as eager to 
meet that fiery destruction as the others were to 
pour it down, and both were alike terrible for their 
strength, their discipline, and the passions awak- 
ened in their resolute hearts. 

“ Former failures there were to avenge, and on 
either side such leaders as left no excuse for weak- 
ness in the war ef trial; and the possession of Ba- 
dajos was become a point of honour personal with 
the soldier of each nation. But the strong desire 
for glory was with the British dashed with a hatred 
of the citizens on an old grudge, and recent toil 
and hardship, with much spilling of blood, had 
made many incredibly savage: for these things 
render the noble-minded indeed averse to cruelty, 
but harden the vulgar spirit. Numbers also, like 
Cesar’s centurion, who could not forget the plun- 
der of Avericum, were heated with the recollection 
of Ciudad Rodrigo, and thirsted for spoil. Thus 
every spirit found a cause of excitement ; the won- 
drous power of discipline bound the whole together 
as with a band of iron, and in the pride of arms 
none doubted their might to bear down every 
obstacle that man could oppose to their fury. 

« At ten o'clock, the castle, the San Roque, the 
briaches, the Pardaleras, the distant bastion of San 
Vincente, and the bridge-head on the other side of 
the Guadiana, were to have been simultaneously 
assailed, and it was hoped that the strength of the 
enemy would shrivel within that fiery girdle. But 
many are the disappointments of war. An unfor- 
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seen accident delayed the attack of the fifth divi_ 
sion, and a lighted carcass thrown from the castle, 
falling close to where the men of the third division 
were drawn up, discovered their array, and obliged 
them to anticipate the signal by half an hour. 
Then every thing being suddenly disturbed, the 
double columns of the fourth and light divisions 
also moved silently and swiftly against the 
breaches, and the guard of the trenches rushing 
forward with a shout encompassed the San Roque 
with fire, and broke in so violently that scarcely 
any resistance was made. But a sudden blaze of 
light, and the rattling of musquetry indicated the 
commencement of a most vehement combat at the 
castle. There General Kempt, for Picton, hurt by 
a fall, in the camp, and expecting no change in the 
hour, was not present ; there General Kempt, I say, 
led the third division ; he had passed the Ravillas 
in single files by a narrow bridge, under a terrible 
fire of musquetry, and then reforming and running 
up the rugged hill, had reached the foot of the 
castle, when he fell severely wounded: and being 
carried back to the trenches, met Picton, who hast 
ened forward to take the command. Meanwhile 
his troops, spreading along the front, reared their 
heavy ladders, some against the lofty castle, some 
against the adjoining front on the left, and with 
incredible courage ascended amidst showers of 
heavy stones, logs of wood, and bursting shells 
rolled off the parapet, while from the flanks the 
enemy plied his musquetry with a fearful rapidity, 
and in front with pikes and bayonets stabbed the 
leading assailants, or pushed the ladders from the 
walls; and all this attended with deafening shouts, 
and the crash of breaking ladders, and the shrieks 
of crushed soldiers, answering to the sullen strokes 
of the falling weights. 

Still, swarming round the remaining ladders, 
these undaunted veterans strove who should first 
climb, until all being overturned, the French shout 
ed victory! and the British, baffled but untamed, 
fell back a few paces, and took shelter under the 
rugged edge of the hill. Here, when the broken 
ranks Were somewhat reformed, the heroic Colonel 
Ridge, springing forward, called with a stentorian 
voice on his men to follow, and, seizing a ladder, 
once more raised it against the castle, yet to the 
right of the former attack, where the wall was 
lower, and an embrasure offered some facility. 
A second ladder was soon placed alongside of the 
first by the grenadier officer Canch, and the next 
instant he and Ridge were on the rampart. The 
shouting troops pressed after them, the garrison 
amazed, and in a manner surprised, were driven 
fighting through the double gate into the town, and 
the castle was won. A reinforcement sent from 
the French reserve then came up; a sharp action 
followed; both sides fired through the gate, and the 
enemy retired; but Ridge fell, and no man died 
that night with more glory—yet many died, and 
there was much glory. 

During these events the tumult at the breaches 
was such as if the very earth had been rent asun- 
der, and its central fires were bursting upwards 
uncontrolled. The two divisions had reached the 
gilacis just as the firing at the castle had com- 
menced, and the flash of a single musket, dis- 
charged from the covered way as a signal, shewed 
them that the French were ready; yet no stir was 
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heard, and darkness covered the breaches. Some 
haypacks were then thrown, some ladders were 
placed, and the storming parties of the light divi- 
sion, about five hundred in all, had descended into 
the ditch without opposition, when a bright flame 
shooting upwards displayed all the terrors of the 
seene: the ramparts crowded with dark figures 
and glittering arms were seen on one side, and on 
the other the red columns of the British, deep and 
broad, were coming on like streams of burning 
lava: it was the touch of the magician'’s wand, for 
acrash of thunder ‘followed, and with incredible 
violence the storming parties were dashed to pieces 
by the explosion of hundreds of shells and powder 
barrels. 

* Por an instant the light division stood on the 
brink of the ditch, amazed at the terrific sight, then 
with a shout that matched even the sound of the 
explosion, flew down the ladders, or, disdaining 
their aid, leaped, reckless of the depth, into the 
guif below; and nearly at the same moment, amidst 
a blaze of musquetry, that dazzled the eyes, the 
fourth division came running in, and descended 
with like fury. There were, however, only five 
ladders for both columns, which were close toge- 
ther, and a deep cut made in the bottom of the 
diteh, as far as the counter-guard of the Trinidad 
was filled with water from the inundation; into 
this watery snare the head of the fourth division 
fell, and it is said that above a hundred of the fuzi- 
leers, the men of Albuera, were there smothered. 
Those who followed checked not, but, as if such a 
disaster had been expected, turned to the left, and 
thus came upon the face of the unfinished ravelin, 
which, being rough and broken, was mistaken for the 
breach, and instantly covered with men; yet a wide 
and deep chasm was still between them and the 
ramparts, from whence came a deadly fire thinning 
their ranks. Thus baflled, they also commenced a 
rapid discharge of musquetry, and disorder ensued ; 
for the men of the light division, whose conducting 
engineer had been disabled early, and whose flank 
was confined by an unfinished ditch, intended to 
cut off the bastion of Santa Maria, rushed towards 
the breaches of the curtain and the Trinidad, which 
were indeed before them, but which the fourth 
division were destined to storm. 

Great was the confusion, for now the ravelin 
was crowded by the men of both divisions, and 
while some continued to fire, others jumped down 
and ran towards the breach, many also passed be- 
tween the ravelin and the counter-guard of the 
Trinidad; the two divisions got mixed, and the 
reserves, which should have remained at the quar- 
ries, also came pouring in, until the ditch was quite 
filled: the rear still crowding forward, and all 
cheering vehemently. The enemies’ shouts, also, 
were loud and terrible, and the bursting of shells 
and of grenades, the roaring of the guns from’ the 
flanks, answered by the iron howitzers from the 
battery of the parallel, the heavy roll and horrid 
explosion of the powder barrels, the whizzing flight 
of the blazing splinters, the loud exhortations of 
the officers, and the continual clatter of the mus- 
kets, made a maddening din. 

“* Now a multitude bounded up the great breach 
as if driven by a whirlwind, but across the top glit- 
tered a range of sword-blades, sharp-pointed, keen 
edged on both sides, and firmly fixed in ponderous 
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beams, which were chained together, and set deep 
in the ruins; and for ten feet in front, the ascent 
was covered with loose planks, studded with sharp 
iron points, on which the feet of the foremost being 
set, the planks moved, and the unhappy soldiers, 
falling forward on the spikes, rolled down upon the 
ranks behind. There the Frenchmen, shouting at 
the success of their stratagem, and leaping forward, 
plied their shot with terrible rapidity, for every 
man had several muskets, and each musket, in 
addition to its ordinary charge, contained a small 
cylinder of wood, stuck full of leaden slugs, which 
scattered like hail when they were discharged. 

“ Again the assailants rushed up the breaches, 
and again the sword-blades, immovable and impas- 
sable, stopped their charge; and the hissing shells, 
and thundering powder-barrels exploded unceas- 
ingly. Hundreds of men had fallen, and hundreds 
more were dropping, but still the heroic officers 
called aloud for new trials, and sometimes followed 
by many, sometimes by few, ascended the ruins, 
and so furious were the men themselves, that in 
one of these charges, the rear strove to push the 
foremost on to these sword-blades, willing even to 
make a bridge of their writhing bodies, but the 
others frustrated the attempt by dropping down, 
and the men fell so fast from the shot, that it was 
hard to know who went down voluntary, who were 
stricken, and many stooped unhurt that never rose 
Vain also would it have been to break 
through the sword-blades, for the trench and para- 
pet behind the breach were finished, and the assail- 
ants, crowded even into a narrower space than the 
ditch was, would still have been separated from 
their enemies, and the slaughter would have con- 
tinued. Two hours spent in these vain efforts con- 
vinced the soldiers that the breach in the Trinidad 
was impregnable: and, as the opening in the cur- 
tain, although less strong, was retired, and th p- 
proach to it impeded by deep holes and cuts 1 
in the ditch, the troops did not much notice it after 
the partial failure of one attack, which had }<en 
made early. Gathering in dark groups, and le:n- 
ing on their muskets, they looked up with sullen 
desperation on the Trinidad, while the enemy, 
stepping out on the ramparts, and aiming their 
shot by the light of the fireballs which they threw 
over, asked, as their victims fell, ‘‘ Why they did 
not come into Badajos.” 

“In this dreadful situation, while the dead were 
lying in heaps, and others continually falling, the 
wounded crawling about to get some shelter from 
the merciless fire above, and withal a sickening 
stench from the burnt flesh of the slain, Captain 
Nicholas, of the engineers, was observed by Mr. 
Shaw, of the forty-third, making incredible efforts 
to force his way, with afew men, into the Santa 
Maria bastion. Shaw, having collected about fifty 
soldiers, of all regiments, joined him, and although 
there was a deep cut along the foot of this breach 
also, it was instantly passed, and these two young 
officers, at the head of their gallant band, rushed 
up the slope of the ruins; but when they had 
gained two-thirds of the ascent, a concentrated fire 
of musquetry and grape dashed nearly the whole 
dead to the earth. Nicholas was mortally wounded, 
and the gallant Shaw stood alone. After this, no 
further effort was made at any point, and the 
troops remained passive but unflinching beneath 
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the enemies’ shot, which streamed without inter- 
mission; for, of the riflemen on the glacis, many 
leaping early into the ditch had joined in the 
assault, and the rest, raked by a cross fire of grape 
from the distant bastions, baffled in their aim by 
the smoke and flames from the explosions, and too 
few in number, had entirely failed to quell the 
French musquetry. 


Major Napier next proceeds to describe 
the successful assault of General Watkins’ 
division on the bastion of San Vincente, 
after which we have the following graphic 
account of the advance of the victors into 
the town :— 


When the panic ceased, the soldiers rallied, and 
im compact order once more charged along the walls 
towards the breaches; but the French, although 
turned on both flanks, and abandoned by fortune, 
did not yield; and meanwhile the detachment of 
the fourth regiment, which had entered the town 
when the San Vincente was first carried was 
strangely situated, for the streets were empty, and 
brilliantly illuminated, and no :person was seen ; 
yet a low buz and whisper were heard around, lat- 
tices were now and then gently opened, and from 
time to time shots were fired from underneath the 
doors of the houses by the Spaniards. However, 
the troops, with bugles sounding, advanced towards 
the great square of the town, and in their progress 
captured several mules going with ammunition to 
the breaches; but the square itself was as empty 
and silent as the streets, and the houses as bright 
with lamps ; a terrible enchantment seemed to be 
in operation, for they saw nothing but light, and 
heard only the low whispers close around them, 
while the ‘tumult at the breaches was like the 
crashing thunder. There, indeed, the fight was 
still plainly raging, and hence quitting the square 
they attempted to take the garrison in reverse, by 
attacking the ramparts from the town side, but 
they were received with a rolling musquetry, driven 
back with loss, and resumed their movement 
through the streets. At last the breaches were 
abandoned by the French, other parties entered the 
place, desultory combats took place in various 
parts, and finally General Viellande, and Philippon, 
who was wounded, seeing all ruined, passed the 
bridge with a few hundred soldiers, and entered 
San Cristoval, where they all surrendered early the 
next morning, upon summons, to Lord Fitzroy 
Somerset, who had with great readiness pushed 
through the town to the drawbridge ere they had 
time to organise further resistance. 

“ Now commenced that wild and desperate wick- 
edness which tarnished the lustre of the soldier’s 
heroism. All, indeed, were not alike, for hundreds 
risked, and many lost their lives, in striving to 
stop the violence, but the madness generally pre- 
vailed : and as the worst men were leaders here, 
all the dreadful passions of human nature were dis- 
played. Shameless rapacity, brutal intemperance, 
savage lust, cruelty and murder, shrieks, and pite- 
ous lamentations, groans, shouts, and impreca- 
tions, the hissing of fires bursting from the houses, 
the crashing of doors and windows, and the reports 
of muskets used in violence, resounded for two 
days and nights in the streets of Badajos! on the 
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third, when the city was sacked, when the soldiers 
were exhausted by their own excesses, the tumult 
rather subsided than was quelled. The wounded 
were then looked to,—the dead disposed of.” 


Review.—The Spirit of Sectarianism ; 
with Observations on the Duty and 
Means of destroying Prejudice, and 
restoring the Primitive Unity of the 
Church. London. Holdsworth & Ball. 
1833. 


Tue quarrels, which are so self-contradic- 
torily styled religious disputes,* among 
Christians, while they can never fail to 
awaken the regrets of the benevolent, pre- 
sent us with a lesson on the properties and 
propensities of human nature, as curious as 
It is instructive. That that religion, whose 
most prominent and reigning characteristics 
are the charity and beuignity+ inculcated in 
its records; whose spirit, as universal as 
our race, as individual as ourselves, seemed 
fitted to cancel from existence, and soon 
from memory, all traces of unkindliness or 
hate ; that that religion, which, by revealing 
the character of God as a Father and a 
Friend, and by developing the most hidden 
needs of our inner being, has demonstrated 
that our prevention to this very system of 
universal love is, after all, the greatest (and, 
we believe, the most influencing proof) of 
its heavenly truth; and that the very com- 
pleteness with which its receipts are calcu- 





* We are not ignorant that the noun dispute, and 
the verb to dispute, are both used in our version of 
the New Testament, in reference to Christ and his 
disciples. See Acts xvii. 17. The word dueAeyero, 
Paul dialogued, or conversed, is translated dis- 
puted: and it is a bitter satire on the tendencies of 
human nature, that in popular language difference 
of opinion should involve difference of feeling ; that 
a difference should so generally accompany difer- 
ence, (“ Opinion, sovereign mistress of effects!” 
Othello,) and that the word dispute should be little 
else but the synonyme of quarrel. In the time in 
which the authorised version was made, the word 
disputing came nearer to the now common meaning 
of dispute, than the word itself. 


+ This is not too broad a statement: the opposite 
qualities were, previously to the introduction of 
Christianity, not only countenanced, but com- 
mended: revenge was catalogued among the vir- 
tues; nor were the powers of the goddess Nemesis 
very scrupulously kept within the strict latitude of 
justice. The great divinity-lecturer of the Greeks— 
for in this light was Aischylus regarded by his 
countrymen, (see Aristoph. Ran. passim.) —ex- 
pressly adduces it as a religious duty, considering 
it, indeed, as only an imitation of the ways of 
Providence :— 


Electra—Kat ravra povorw evoeBn 
Oewy mapa ; 

Chorus—Tw¢ Sov rov exOpov avrapet- 
BevOat waxorg ; 


Choeph, v. 122, 123. 
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lated to answer the indications of our moral 
maladies, is itself the pledge and essence of 
our true humanity; that this very religion 


should itself have been made (not should, 


have become, but should have been made ) 
the source and upspring of interminable 
dissensions and of unmitigated hostilities, 
and that the monstrous paradox of a holy 
war should have become the proverb of 
unholiness and irreligion,—is matter rather 
of curiosity than of surprise. And that the 
bitterness of these hostilities should have 
* increased exactly in proportion as the differ- 
ences were the less ;* that the opponents 
should have grown fiercer as they came 
nearer, and, lashed into madness, as it were, 
by each other’s mock concessions, should 
have delighted rather to widen the breach 
than to bridge it over,—will excite less of 
wonder than of lamentation. 

These are only the natural results of our 
moral nature, as yet insufficiently overruled 
by the superinduction of a second: the 
same principle which so often actuates 
neighbours in private life, and which Ovid 
so forcibly expresses in the words nemo tam 
prope proculque, will be found to operate 
no less extensively in the noisier arena of 
polemics, as well as in the concerns of inter- 
national administration. Nor is it only in 


religious controversies that this spirit is 


alive—it is carried into, or rather in, whom- 
soever it exists; it moulds of itself all the 
feelings and intercourse of life, it is the note 
which runs through all their harmonies; it 
is, in every sense of the word, the spirit of 
their conduct, it pervades and permeates 
the whole system and crasis of their moral 
being. Truly it was said by Juvenal, and 
with too much truth it may be repeated, 
“quibusdam somnos rixa facit."§ The 
sustained and untiring zeal of apostolic love 
could not repress the outbreak of this 
“ restiveness of mind,” this turbulent pas- 
sion for disagreement: disagreement, we 
mean, in feeling, not in opinion: unity of 
feeling is the legitimate fruit of pure 
Christianity ; uniformity of opinion would 
be a violation of the laws of the human 
mind: and as well might a legislature enact 
the universal adoption of aquiline noses, as 
a belief in any ism under the sun. If in the 
whole physical world no ¢wo leaves can be 





* Woeful and disgusting examples of this edium 
theologicum, have been plentiful in the controversies 
between the Pedobaptists and the Antipawdobap- 
tists. The greater friendliness shewn by the High- 
church party to the Dissenters, than to their Low- 
church brethren, will serve to illustrate the pheno- 
menon here noticed; while the greater enmity of 
the Low-church party towards the Dissenters, than 
towards their High-church brethren, will serve us 
for a comment. 

¢ Sat. iii. 282 
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found to resemble each other in the ramifi- 
cation of every particular vein, what species 
of dynamics must that be, which can screw 
the moral sense of a whole nation, much 
more of the whole world, up to the same 
standard of belief? If the body is affected 
by the most trivial circumstance, and sab- 
ject to the control and disposal of all the 
elements, ‘are there no circumstances, (ea 
que nos circumstant,) no inward emotions, 
by which the form and character of belief 
may be influenced? But, on the other 
hand, would not the very enforcement of 
such uniformity be itself the greatest viola- 
tion of the law of charity ? 

The church of Rome removes no diffi- 
culty, when it accuses all without its pale of 
heresy: itself guilty of the greatest schism, 
in attempting to fix what it is essentially 
impossible to control, by a subtle, and at 
first unperceived, perversion, establishing 
and affirming the very crime, which it after- 
wards professes to condemn, it can only 
remind us of that strange and ultimate infa- 
tuation, by which the madman works him- 
self into the belief, that he himself is sane, 
and that every one else is mad, “ Fugat 
ipse se a suo contuitu.”* The bad spirit 
and worse ignorance that could arrive at 
such a pitch of complacent usurpation, 
remind us of the arrangements of some 
ancient grammarians, who make the rule 
a sort of peg on which to hang a draggling 
catalogue of exceptions,+ which, so far from 
proving the rule, would go a long way to 
disprove it. Nor does the somewhat face- 
tious, yet grave statement of Adelung, the 
celebrated German lexicographer, “ that 
originally all verbs appear to have been 
irregular,” seem to be much inferior in 
absurdity ; though, when we consider the 
influence which words exercise over our 
thoughts, and thoughts on words back again, 
we shall not be forward to arraign the father 
of lexicography. 

Thus the church of Rome is made one 
great amocracc: it stands off from the 
whole Christian world, and from its self- 
constituted tribunal excommunicates and 
condemns them. It is, indeed, a ludicrous 
and pitiful instance of the deceptiveness of 
terms and technicalities, that pious and 
sincere Catholics really do not see the non- 
sense they are talking, that they are blind 
to the ridiculous absurdity of any men, or 
any body of individuals, thus attempting to 
withdraw themselves into a sort of sacred 
circle, where, with insular and unapproached 
independence, they should tyrannize over 





* Plaut. Irinum. Ac ii. Se. 1. 
+ Bacon’s Advanc. of Learning, ii. 3 
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the minds of their fellow-men, and riot at 
large in the furies of a spiritual despotism. 
For as to the pretence of proving the rights 
of the Romish church from ages of 
scripture, there is no reason to believe that 
the evidence preceded the conclusion, and 
that the latter did not prompt the former. 
It is the profound, though simple remark 
of Cesar, that men easily believe whatever 
they wish to believe, “ facile credunt, quod 
volunt credere”—ovrecOar and Bovdevery 
are connected in philosopliy, as well as in 
etymology—wish is often the most cogent, 
if not the most rational argument. The 
wish to find some resting-place on earth, 
some abiding satisfaction within the sphere 
of mortality, some 
“Central peace, subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation.”*—— 

within the range of the visible, some inap- 
pellable tribunal, to satisfy without thwarting 
the cravings of conscience, will serve to 
account for so many keeping the under-song 
of reason in abeyance to the clamours ofa 
feeling roused by conscience. 

And the lesson which Protestants should 
draw from the too instructive errors of 
Romanism is, to take heed that they do not 
substitute one infallibility for another, nor 
find their pope in a creed or a party, in a 
favourite minister or an ancestral faith; for 
though Romanism be confined to Romanists, 
the errors of Romanism are confined to 
none; and many a man who talks with 
brave contempt of the tyrants of the Vati- 
can, is himself the willing slave of an 
equally thralling domination. With such 
men, the Protestant right of liberty becomes 
nothing more than the right choosing our 
own pope ; it is not a right ab intra, but a 
right ab extra. And in the consistory of 
their own minds, these Protestant papists 
would condemn any deviation from the 
road in which they have lodged their infalli- 
bility, as vehemently as the most rabid 
Catholic would execrate an abandonment 
of the Trentine oracles. Such is the decep- 
tion of words, and such their influence on 
almost all our thoughts and feelings, that 
men do not perceive the sameness of the 
same things under different names ; they do 
not see the affinity of bigotry to popery, and 
how that poperyt is only bigotry wrought 
up into a system, and embodied into law ; 
they do not see that the phrase Roman Ca- 
tholic church is a flat and gross contradic- 
tion of terms; they do not see that estab- 
lishing one sect, and commanding the 
* Wordsworth’s Excursion. 

+ Of course, we are here alluding to the prime 
characteristic and corner-stone of the Romish 
system—its claim to infallibility. 
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conformity of all other sects, is itself the 
highest triumph of sectarianism; that, in 
fact, it is only schism on a throne. We are 


not objecting to that full and assured con- 


viction, which the apostle enjoined as 
proper, when he said, ‘* Let every man be 
persuaded in his own mind ;” nay, we are 
maintaining the strict propriety of that con- 
viction, and nothing more or less: if more, 
it becomes superstition; if less, it passes 
into scepticism : superstition is belief with- 
out reasoning, scepticism is reasoning with- 
out belief: the end of legitimate reasoning 
is knowledge ; and the object of knowledge 
is not to doubt, but to believe.* The 
reasoned and enlightened conviction, to 
which St. Paul alludes, is equally opposed 
to the acquiescence of superstition, and the 
uncertainty of scepticism; the former is 
the offspring of ignorance, the latter is the 
parent of infidelity. 

The want of that unity of feeling to which 
we have referred, is undoubtedly in a great 
measure attributable to the habit of pre- 
judging, of pre-approving, or pre-condemn- 
ing whatever comes under our considera- 
tion; of referring every subject to some 
prior decision of our minds, which almost 
involves the other; of packing up and 
labelling our conclusions, and not troubling 


ourselves afterwards to open the casket and 
examine the interior, but taking the title on 


the outside as sufficient to satisfy us. It is 
true, that it is easier to trace the cause than 
to point out the remedy: without destroying 
the memory, we cannot divest ourselves of 
the knowledge of other facts, and state- 
ments, and beliefs; all we can do is, not to 
draw them forward into prominence; we 
cannot always keep them out of view, all 
we can do is not to bring them into view. 
But we know of nothing which tends so 
much to uphold and carry out this preju- 
dice as the ambiguity of words, and their 
insinuation of more than they express. A 
word at first used as a term of description, 
soon passes into a term of commendation or 
reproach ; half the words in our language 
are illustrations of this fact. As soon as 
this is the case, the word in question should 
be disused or modified. We have already 


* A short time since, we met with a curious 
illustration of that perversion of terms to which 
we have alluded. The quarter from whence it 
came will be guessed, when it is stated, that the 
subject of discussion was the passage, ‘‘ My Father 
is greater than I.” The preacher thought this 
verse deserving of more especial notice, as it was 
“one of the few instances in which our translators 
had given an advantage to the side of liberal criti- 
cism.” We could not fail to be reminded of the 
question of Desdemona, (Othello, ii. 1,) “ How say 
you, Cassio? is he not a most profane and liberal 
counsellor ?” 
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shown how the word sectarian has, from 
descriptive, become technical, and thus has 
in little else than a term of indis- 
criminate censure. Even the word preju- 
dice itself is used not without a slur: it no 
longer denotes merely an act of judging 
before sufficient examination, or the spint 
of pre-judgment ; but is employed with an 
implication of dishonesty, and thus of re- 
proach. We call one of our own party, 
‘a strenuous supporter of certain prin- 
ciples;” but we call one of an opposite 
party, “a bigoted adherent to, or supporter 
of, &c.:” in the same way we speak of the 
principles of our own party, and the preju- 
dices of our opponents. The absurdity of 
prejudice is sufficiently obvious, but the 
existence of prejudice is not equally obvious 
to the party judging in his own case ; 
though all are ready enough to accuse 
others of following the methods of Rhada- 
manthus, who, according to Virgil, by an 
idiom known to Englishmen only in Litford 


Law, 


Castigaique, auditque, dolos . . . ZEn. vi. 567. 
“ Punishes, and then hears their crimes.” 
If, in every inquiry, the discovery of the 
truth should be the only limit to our investi- 
gation, weariness in the search is the more 
reprehensible, when the object is so high.* 
Prejudice itself is only an effect : men read 
enough, more than enough; they talk 
enough, more than enough—and they do 
both to avoid thinking; and, however 
paradoxical it may appear, the observation 
of Bishop Butlert+ is as correct as it is pro- 
found, that “‘of some men’s time, no part 
is more put to the account of idleness, one 
can scarce forbear saying, is spent with less 
thought, than great part of that which is 
spent in reading.” To them nothing is 
more painful than attention, nothing more 
disagreeable than thought ; their minds are 
a sort of sieve, which rather lets ideas pass 
through, than retains them, They have a 
love of literature, possibly ; but real exer- 
tion of the intellect is their abhorrence, 
They expatiate with triumph on the small 
compass into which much knowledge is 
now compressed, ard on the ease with 
which they can avail themselves of the 
results of the loftiest science or the deepest 
learning, But all this compressing and 
availing one’s-self, so far from being ad- 
vantageous, is eminently detrimental to the 
intellectual advancement of the student, 


* “Nec modus est ullus investigandi veri, nisi 
inveneris ; et querendi defatigatio turpis est, cum 
e quod queritur sit pulcherrimum.”—Cicero de Fin. 
» © 2. 
+ See Preface to Bishop Butler’s Sermons. 
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unless he go below the surface. It en 
courages listlessness of mind, and content- 
ment with what is superficial or only skin- 
deep. Nor are there many things which 
tend so much to foster this disposition as 
the reading of reviews. Let us not, how- 
ever, be understood as depreciating our 
own craft; it is not the reviews themselves, 
but, as we said, the manner of reading 
reviews, which favours desultoriness of 
thought, or rather, we are tempted to say, 
entire thoughtlessness. To this, again, we 
think, it is not unreasonable to impute 
much of the prejudice and fore-deciding 
which exists. It js on this principle that 
“a little learning is a dangerous thing ;” 
nothing less than sound and complete know- 
ledge is worth acquiring, or worth having ; 
he who understands the rule of three is 
more really wise, literally Knows more, than 
he who has only got through a whole 
encyclopedia of the arts and sciences. 

The application of these principles to 
religious controversies, is too obvious to 
justify any extension of the present article 
on that head. The little attention paid to 
them, on the contrary, by men in general, 
is attested no less by the virulence of parti- 
zanship and the endless divisiuncles of sects, 
than by the mis-shapen births of fanaticism 
and extravagance, which crawl about the 
world with reptile annoyance and reptile 
profusion ; no less by the isms, and modifi- 
cations of isms, yearly multiplying around 
us, than by Newman-street heresies, and 
Horse-hazaar futilities. And, until the em- 
pire of charity shall be completed in the 
triumphs of a millennial Christianity, the 
jubilee of discord will not cease ; and, until 
the edifice of the church shall! be brought to 
the symmetry of a yet ideal perfection, its 
architecture will continue to be defaced with 
deficiencies and disproportions, | Mean- 
time, though ages may intervene before the 
advent of such a period, individuals need 
not, must not prorogue for a single day 
their efforts to Coan it. We have left 
ourselves but little space to recommend the 
pamphlet, whose title stands at the head of 
this article, to the especial notice of our 
readers. Written in the true spirit of that 
charity whose cause it advocates, it takes a 
comprehensive and enlightened view of the 
subject under consideration, and presents 
its claims in clear and forcible language. 
It deserves to be read and studied by all 
who call themselves Christians, for it 
evinces excellencies both of the head and 
the heart which we should be glad to 
meet with more frequently. We regret 
that we have left ourselves no room for 
extracts. 
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Revrew.— Memoir of the Rev. Cornelius 
Neale, M. A., formerly Fellow of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. To which 
are added his Remains, Tang Sermons, 
Allegories, and various compositions in 
Prose and Verse. Collected and edited 
by the Rev. William Jowett, M. A. late 

ellow of St.John’s College, Cambridge, 
Seeley 5 Burnside. London, 1834. 


We have here another of those testimonies 
of * affectionate remembrance,” which 
relatives and friends, and probably a por- 
tion of the religious public, delight to pay 
to a departed minister of the gospel. It is 
indeed painful to give up those whom we 
cherished and esteemed, to oblivion as well 
as to the dust, particularly when they have 
left behind them that which belongs not to 
the tomb. No relics are more estimable, 
or deserve more to be treasured in the 
sanctuary of affection, than the relics of the 
mind ; particularly when they are touched 
by genius, and animated by pious fervour. 
We never contemplate them, but a train of 
thoughts rapidly rises in us—our spirit is 
in communication with the departed spirit, 
—we participate in the renovation of his 
powers—we are carried away by an imagi- 
nation which is rather his than our own,— 


and we seem as if warranted, by our love 
for him, to enter into those blessed abodes, 
of which we believe, as much in the awful 
confidence of faith as in the soft and tender 
reliance of affection, that he is now an 


inhabitant. What we feel, we would have 
others feel also; for spiritual love knows no 
jealousy, but is earnestly desirous that 
thousands should, from the object of its 
devotion, derive the same impulse,—hear 
the same aspirations,—and, with a sensi- 
bility equal to its own, feel themselves 
authorized to rush with it into the mansions 
of the blest. Hence it is, that the friends 
and relatives of those who have died early 
in theit christian career, and who, after 
having just had time to deliver to mankind, 
the bright credentials of their divine mis- 
sion, eagerly collect together all the moral 
and spiritual remains of him whom they 
loved, and call upon other Christians to 
rejoice with them in the spirit that eman- 
ates from them, and will not cease from its 
utility, though the body it inhabited is no 
more. 

It is in this way, that the work before 
us, and the many of the same description 
which have of late issued from the press, 
ought, we conceive, to be regarded, when 
they come under the hands of the reviewer. 
We have in the volume that now claims 
our attention, a very interesting specimen 
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of this kind of biography, followed by a 
posthumous selection from the manuscripts 
left by the amiable subject of the memoir. 

Mr. Cornelius Neale was the youngest 
son of Mr. James Neale, of St. Paul’s 
Church Yard, who for many years con- 
ducted a large china-manufactory ; a gen- 
tleman of serious and religious character, in 
whose family “ the venerable John Newton 
was an intimate friend and visitor.” Early 
in life, the subject of this memoir was dis- 
tinguished by a sensitive mind, susceptible 
of the beauties of poetry. He was an 
“enthusiastic idolater” of Shakspeare, 
History had a great share in his youthful 
predilections, and he subsequently devoted 
himself to mathematical and classical 
studies. At St, John’s College, Cambridge, 
he displayed a peculiar power of fixing and 
chaining down his attention in his mathe- 
matical investigations, so as to overcome, 
with ease, the greatest difficulties. In 1816, 
soon after his twenty-seventh birth-day, he 
married Susanna, elder daughter of Jobn 
Mason Good, M. D. “ so well known and 
highly appreciated both in the medical and 
literary world.” 

Mr. Neale’s earliest impressions were 
undoubtedly of a religious character, and 
he was not only well read in the scriptures, 
but entered deeply into the profound logic 
of St. Paul's epistles. But the pursuit of 
classical, mathematical, and historical 
knowledge had taken full possession of his 
intellectual powers ; and subsequently, “a 
passion for works of imagination” obtained 
a complete ascendency over him. Still, 
during the period of this mental infatuation, 
one amiable and useful bias seemed to pre- 
vail. “It was a taste for educating the 
young. In this he delighted and ex- 
celled.” 


“*From an early period of my acquaintance with 
him,’ says Mr. Jowett, ‘I had the opportunity of 
observing, that he made it his study, even with the 
youngest children, to amuse them in such a way 
that it might also convey instruction. He would 
purchase for them instructive toys, making himself 
their companion and teacher in the use of them. 
He played with children; but never treatefl them 
as play-things: pleasantly to impress and instruct 
their minds, was ever his aim: he loved to observe 
their artlessness: and his own observations upon 
them were as simple as that behaviour of theirs 
which drew forth his remarks. See,’ he said to 
me, as we stood with a group of children about us, 
‘see how natural all their attitudes are; whether 
they come when you call, or listen, or start off to 
their play again, standing or moving, there is no- 
thing affected in their manner. They move just as 
they feel.’”"—p 43. 


It should have been mentioned that this 
volume, though edited by Mr. Jowett, is 
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the work of different pens. The second 
chapter, containing the account of the early 
days at school, and of the collegiate life of 
the subject of the memoir, was written by 
his friend the Rev. Thomas Grinfield, M.A. 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. The fourth 
chapter, by far the most important and the 
most interesting, was originally written by 
Mrs. Neale herself, in the. form of a letter 
to the editor; and we think it is to be 
regretted that he has not given it to the 
public entirely as he received it, We are 
not certain how far the devotion to elegant 
literature, in which Mr. Neale was undoubt- 
edly formed to excel, was checked by the 
somewhat overweening and inconsiderate 
piety of his personal friends. Service may 
be rendered to the holy cause of religion in 
other ways besides that of the ministry ; 
and a man of Mr. Neale’s delicacy of 
mind, whose intellectual powers were high 
and his attainments great, might, without 
danger, have been entrusted to the widest 
fields of literature; but he seems to have 
been met at every attempted flight of his 
genius, by the amiable and affectionate 
restraint of a more restricted piety. One 


passage from Mrs. Neale’s portion of this 
volume will suffice to shew the position in 
which the enriched and brilliant mind of 
her husband was placed, and how much of 


what he might have been he sacrificed, to 
her importunate sense of what he ought 
to be. 


“ You know the most unusual kindness and love 
of truth, which ever shone forth in your departed 
friend ; his promises made previously to our mar 
riage were, certainly, most strictly adhered to. I 
found family-prayer had been his established prac- 
tice; if such a name can be given to such a heart- 
less form as ours was. My health made all visits 
to public places, had I been disposed to them, im- 
possible; and my husband's unwearied kindness, 
his employments at home with his pupils, and 
attachment to domestic pursuits, prevented him 
from ever attending a theatre after his marriage, 
excepting once, at an Oratorio. One, at a time, of 
his younger nephews, was daily sent in to me for a 
little while, to help them forward in minor points of 
instruction ; but one or two feeble efforts in their 
uncle's absence, to interest them in religious sub- 
jects, met with his evident dislike. Our Sundays 
were not, indeed, interrupted by visitors ; but when 
(which was very frequently the case) ill health pre- 
vented me from getting to church, my husband 
used to send the boys there alone, and himself 
walk to Camberwell; contriving to spend with his 
sister the hours between the services at her 
church; that is, between the morning and evening 
service ; and return home as she went to church in 
the evening ; — thus carefully avoiding as much as 
possible these means of grace. I mention this the 
more particularly, on account of his high value and 
diligent improvement of every moment of the Sun 
days, at a later period. 
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** As showing his state of mind under these cir 
cumstances, I will just name a few of the books 
read to me. Reid; Stewart; Shakspeare, very 
often; Milton; large selections from the old dra- 
matists, and from Swift's works, of such pieces as 
he said were fit for my hearing; Byron, with the 
same limitation; Walter Scott's novels, Southey’s 
Poems, &c. The small portion of time on Sunday 
passed with me, I heard occasionally a little of 
Hooker, Ogden’s Sermons, Jeremy Taylor, some- 
times Bishop Horne; but Leighton, Scott, and 
Henry, all of whose works I have since heard him 
were then 


read with such delight and admiration, 


never opened.”—p. 51 to 53. 


The whole of this chapter will be perused 
with deep attention ; and we must confess 
that it has awakened in ourselves many 
serious reflections, which, as they would 
probably not be found in sympathy with 
those of the amiable writer, we shall sup- 
press. Mr. Neale was admitted to deacon’s 
orders in the Established church in March 
1822, and to priest’s orders, in the October 
following, and served a curacy at Milden- 


hall. 


“ At Guestingthorpe, in a small parish adjacent, 
assistance was much wanted ; and, as he was per 
mitted the entire use of the church in the parish in 
which we were residing, and was requested to 
preach once every Sunday in the neighbouring 
parish, and invited to take as much of the pastoral 
care of both as suited his health or inclination, 
And here was the 


visiting the sick 


here was abundant occupation. 
temptation to over-exertion in 
poor, in damp cottages, and in the winter season ; 
which was the permitted means of bringing on, in 
the following spring, a return of his disorder, 
under which he at length sunk. 

“It was in the little parish of Guestingthorpe 
that Mr. Abel Smith accidentally, and being an 
entire stranger, heard my husband preach; and 
having found that he was at liberty to take perma 
nent duty, was very desirous of placing him at 
Watton, Herts; which was finally arranged, so that 
we were on the point of removing to Watton, when 
it pleased God to close his earthly labours, and to 
give him the summons, as it were, of—WWell done, 
good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things ; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord. 

“ The sickness which prevented our removal to 
Watton ended in death. This sudden attack of 
February, 1823, was a surprise to my husband; but 
it now brought no alarm. He was enabled to place 
himself altogether in his heavenly Father's hands, 
and wait calmly the issue for life or death. Ina 
short note to my mother, written at this time, he 
thus expresses his feelings to her: ‘I think that I 
am considerably better in all:respects. If it please 
God to raise me up again, I trust it will be to be 
faithful to Him; if not, I can truly say, (Welcome 
sickness, welcome death, rather than to be unfaith- 
ful !)'"—p. 75 to 75. 

We shall not describe the fatal disease 
which, in a few months, brought this very 
interesting man toa preroature grave at the 


3 ¢ 188.—VoL, XVI. 
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early age of thirty-four; within less than 
ten months after he had taken full orders. 

The REMAINS contain few of Mr. Neale’s 
earlier productions ; which is very much to 
be regretted, for, from the few specimens, 
with which the public are indulged, we 
doubt not that they are far superior to his 
later and more pious compositions. They 
could not have been without that general 
religious impulse which was ever present 
with him; and, with that impulse, we can- 
not help thinking that the utility of the 
powers with which his short existence was 
endued, would have been more widely dif. 
fused, and more strongly impressed. 


——>——— 


Review.—Letters and Essays in Prose 
and Verse. By Richard Sharp. 2d edit. 
Moxon. London. 1834. 


Tue author of this intelligent and pleasing 
work is veteran enough to have remem- 
bered Dr. Johnson. Moving in the more 
refined circles of society, and only partak- 
ing of its more active occupations with 
occasional zest—through “the loop-holes 
of retreat,” he seems to have observed the 
restless waves of ambition or pleasure 
bearing on their bosoms the stately ship or 
the lighter bark. To such an ‘observer 
they are noble and interesting objects, and 
their movements and bearing are} marked 
with attention, and sometimes with serious 
reflection, but without that anxiety which 
often blinds the judgment of those who are 
in the midst of the whirlwind and the 
tempest. A calm, although not cold 
spectator, of the scenes of life, is often a 
most valuable observer,—particularly when, 
as in the present case, such opportunities 
are enriched by a liberal education, sound 
sense, and the advantages of intellectual 
society. A large circle of friends have, no 
doubt, long enjoyed the delightful results 
from such advantages, and we are rejoiced 
that they are now imparted, in some de. 
gree, to the public, in the volume before us. 
Its contents give rise to much reflection, 
but, in this case, to communicate our own 
thoughts instead of the author’s would 
be only doing injustice to him and our 
readers, We shall, therefore, commence 
our agreeable task of making selections 
from this interesting volume. The author, 
in the preface, states that— 


“ Several of his letters having been pub- 
lished without his knowledge, he has 
thought it best to print a few others, both 
in prose and verse. Being, of course, in the 
possession of his friends, they might (how- 
ever insignificant,) appear hereafter, when 


he could no longer correct them; and the 
dates of some will shew that he has no time 
to lose.” 


This is the modest reason given for the 
publication of this work; but we are 
assured our readers will be convinced, from 
our extracts, that no excuse was required. 
The following is part of the first Letter, 
dated 1784, and addressed to the Rev. 
John Fell, to whose Grammar Mr. Sharp 
had written a preface. 


“ Our common object is to do the best we 
can towards preventing the style of the next 
race of authors from being tainted by the 
pedantry of the present. Indeed, Johnson- 
ism is now become almost a general disease. 
In the lighter kinds of writing, this affecta- 
tion is particularly disagreeable; and I am 
convinced that in the gravest, ay, and in 
the sublimest passages, the simple terms and 
idioms, of our language, often add a grace 
beyond the ‘reach of scholarship, increasing, 
rather than diminishing the elegance, as 
well as the spirit of the diction. ‘ Utinam et 
verba in usu quotidiano posita minus time- 
remus.’ ‘He that would write well,’ says 
Roger Ascham, ‘ must follow the advice of 
Aristotle,—to speak as the common people, 
and to think as the wise think.” In sup- 
port of this opinion, many of the examples 
cited by you are amusing, as well as con- 
vincing. The following, from a great author, 
may be added,—‘ Is there a God to swear 
by, and is there none to believe in, none to 
trust to?” What becomes of the force and 
simplicity of this short sentence, when 
turned into the clumsy English which 
schoolmasters indite, and which little boys 
can construe? ‘Is there a God by whom to 
swear, and is there none in whom to believe, 
none to whom to pray?’ The doctor (John- 
son) is a great writer, and is deservedly 
admired, but he should not be imitated. 
His gigantic strength may, perhaps, require 
a vocabulary that would encumber feebler 
thoughts ; but it is very comical to see Mr. 
B , and Dr. P , strutting about in 
Johnson’s bulky clothes; as if a couple of 
Lilliputians had bought their great coats at 
a rag-fair in Brobdignag.” 


In another Letter to the same correspond- 
ent, dated 1788, our author observes, 


“Tt isa far more difficult task to teach 
those who are to be teachers themselves, 
than to correct the exercises of a few little 
lay-boys. Now, your business is very seri- 
ous. I know that it is the high office of 
another to instruct the students in theology ; 
but I am certain that their residence with a 
man of your learning, energy, and reputa- 
tion, will render your influence, in forming 
their characters and their creed, much more 
effectual than the most orthodox lectures on 
the thirty-nine articles. To speak out, too, 
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he appears to me to be but a dry sort of a 
wet-nurse ; and besides, he may, like some 
of his brother professors, fall fast asleep in 
the chair, and do neither good nor harm. 
To unlearn is harder than to learn, and the 
Grecian flute-player was right in requiring 
double fees from those pupils who had been 
taught by another master. ‘I am rubbing 
their father out of my children as fast as I 
I can,’ said a clever widow of rank and 
fashion.” 

“I never did expect much from merely 
didactic lectures. Knowledge cannot be 
truly ours till we have appropriated it by 
some operation of our own minds. The best 
writers on property in land attribute that 
right to the first proprietor’s having blended 
his own labour with the soil. Something 
like this is true of intellectual attainments. 
For example, surely the best mode of teach- 
ing moral philosophy would be, by giving 
each pupil a set of questions: such as, 

Why should truth be spoken? 

Why should a promise be kept, 

And a debt paid? 

What is the meaning of the word ought?” 


The following sensible reflections occur 
in a letter ‘to a young friend at college,’ 
dated in 1806 :— 


“It is unfortunate when a man’s intellec- 
tual and his moral character are not suited 
to each other. The horses in a carriage 
should go the same pace, and draw in the 
same direction, or the motion will be neither 
pleasant nor safe.‘ Buonaparte has remarked 
of one of his Marshals, ‘ that he had a mili- 
tary genius, but had not intrepidity enough 
in the field to execute his own plans ;’— 
aud of another he said, ‘He is as brave 
as_ his but he wants judgment 
and resources;’ ‘neither,’ he added, ‘is 
to be trusted with a great command.’ The 
want of harmony between the talents and 
the temperament is often found in private 
life: and, wherever found, it is the fruitful 
source of faults and sufferings. Perhaps 
there are few less happy than those who are 
ambitious without industry; who pant for 
the prize, but will not run the race; who 
thirst for truth, but who are too slothful to 
draw it up from the well. Now, this defect, 
whether arising from indolence or from timi- 
dity, is far from being incurable. It may, 
at least in part, be remedied by frequently 
reflecting on the endless encouragements to 
exertion held out by our experience, and by 
example, 


sword, 


C’est des difficultés que naissent les miracles.’” 
1 


A recent work, written with considerable 
ability and powers of original thinking,— 
Sir Francis Head’s “ Bubbles from the 
Brunnens,”—contains some very severe 
strictures on the mode of instruction at our 
public schools,—particularly on the atten- 


tion given to the attainment of the dead 
languages. Let us hear what our author 
remarks on this important subject :— 


* Considering that the Roman language is 
not that of the classical writers, but formerly 
was that of law and of philosophy, it is plain 
that the motives are many and strong,—for 
attaining an habitual facility of understand- 
ing the tongue wherein such inestimable 
works have been written. Perhaps, too, the 
practice of writing is indispensable, as the 
preparation for reading without difficulty. 
Yet I desire that you should not misunder- 
stand me. It is neither my intention nor 
my wish to undervalue poetry, nor even the 
custom of making verses in a living or dead 
language. I do not know any means of 
becoming so intimately acquainted with the 
powers of a language as by composing 
verses. The restraints of metre, and the 
necessity of selecting expressions that are 
not only clear but elegant, compel an author 
to vary and enrich his phraseology by every 
allowable idiom. No! not one, even of the 
abstrusest sciences calls for more severe 
attention, nor more subtle distinctions; and, 
surely, none requires the fancy and the feel- 
ing, without which verse is of so little worth 
that it cannot be reckoned as sterling, but 
merely as a kind of plated prose. Do not 
think, therefore, that you are wasting your 
time in the exercises demanded of, you at 
college, although you are intended for a 
grave and laborious profession, busied in the 
noisy highways of life, and leading far away 
from the quiet field-paths of literature and 
philosophy.” 


Mr. Sharp’s Sriticisms are full of sense 


and discrimination, —we cannot refrain 
from giving the following proof of our 
remark :— 


“In spite of the critics, the general fa- 
vourites have ever who excel 
rather in spirit and variety, than in elabo- 
rate execution ; though, in the rare instances 
where both unite, the poet is worshipped 
and the work immortal. Gray, it must be 
owned, is a consummate workman in every 
respect, but in failing to preserve that 
bewitching air of freedom and facility, for 
whose absence there is no full compensation. 
There is something similar to this in our 
hand- writing. A painted letter, as it is 
called, can never be taken for one flowing 
from the first stroke of the pen. This opi- 
nion, notwithstanding, should not hinder 
previous study and much practice; since it 
relates only to the moment of actual compo- 
sition. ‘ You charge me fifty sequins,’ said 
a Venetian pobleman to a sculptor, ‘ for a bust 
that cost you only ten days’ labour!’ ‘You 
forget,’ replied the artist, ‘that I have been 
thirty years learning to make that bust in 
ten days,’” 


been those 
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In a Letter ‘to a Law Student,’ dated 
in 1817, the writer makes some excellent 
observations on the senate, and the means 
of acquiring a reputation in its arena.— 
The remarks which we sha!! extract contain 
a valuable lesson for all public men :— 


** As an illustration of this spirit of serious 
business, | must mention a quality, which 
presupposing great talents and great know- 
ledge, must always be uncommon; but which 
makes an irresistible impression on a public 
assembly of educated men. I‘ mean the 
merit of stating the question in debate fairly, 
and I mean it as an oratorical, and not merely 
as a moral superiority. Any audience, but 
especially an educated and impatient audi- 
ence, listens with a totally different kind and 
degree of attention to a speaker of this cha- 
racter, and to one who, tempted by the 
dangerous facility of a feebler practice, either 
alters, or weakens, or exaggerates the lan- 
guage and sentiments of his adversary. Mr. 
Fox was an illustrious example of this 
honestest, best, and bravest manner: nay, 
sometimes he stated the arguments of his 
opponents so advantageously, that his friends 
have been alarmed lest he should fail to 
answer them. His great rival formerly, and 
another accomplished orator now living,* 
have seldom ventured on this hazardous 
candour. In truth, the last mentioned pos- 
sesses too many talents; for, betrayed by 
his singular powers of declamation and of 
sarcasm, he often produces more admiration 
than conviction, and rarely delivers an im- 
portant speech without making an enemy 
for life. Had he been a less man, he would 
be a greater speaker, and a better leader in a 
popular assembly.” 

The essays are short, but abounding in 
quiet good sense, shrewd remarks, and 
humane sentiments. The observations on 
war are wise, indeed, and we firmly 
believe that such opinions are becoming 
much more general than they were. We 
can give but one extract from this latter 
essay :— 

** All our praiseworthy toil and expense, 
in building infirmaries and asylums, cannot 
save a hundredth part of the lives, nor alle- 
viate a hundredth part of the afflictions, 
brought upon the human race by one unne- 
cessary war. ‘Next to the calamity of los- 
ing a battle is that of gaining a victory,’ is 
reported to have been said by our great 
commander on the evening of the bloody day 
of Waterloo.” 


We were much pleased with the remarks 
‘On the Passions..—We will select a few: 


“The well-known doctrine of a master- 


* Mr. Canning. Although this remark is in some 
respects correct, it is equally true that no individual 
possessed the power to a greater extent, of retaining, 
in all theirearly force, the friendships of his younger 
days than this distinguished statesman, 
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passion is only an exaggeration of the fact, 
as displayed in the characters of most per- 
sons, especially of those who have warm 
constitutions, and it is, therefore, of great 
importance to watch the growth of such a 
powerful despot in ourselves and in others, 
if we hope to govern or understand either. 
Yet, it is, in truth, surprising how few are 
sufficiently acquainted with themselves to 
see, distinctly, what their own motives 
actually are. It is a rare as well as a 
great advantage for a man to know his own 
mind. If we attend to what is going on, we 
have, at first, a voice in choosing our own 
sovereign ; for the monarchy, though abso- 
lute, is elective, and much, indeed, does it 
concern us to choose our ruler wisely.” 

“Tt cannot be denied that our warmest 
emotions, though subjecting us to innumer- 
able temptations, have many countervail- 
ing benefits. Though all the passions are 
subtle sophists, and ever justify themselves, 
yet they are not without their use in our 
mental improvement, since, probably, more 
prejudices are removed by passion than by 
philosophy. Temper, too, even ill-temper, 
is more frank and honest than a calm, calcu- 
lating self-love; or, at least, it puts others on 
their guard, by exhibiting the character 
plainly, as an insect is shewn in a micro- 
scope.” 

There is much truth in the paper on 
* Political Agitations ;’ for instance, he says, 
although evidently leaning to the liberal 
side— 

“It is not only hard to distinguish be- 
tween too little and too much, but between 
the good and evil intentions of the different 
reformers. One man calls out ‘Fire,’ that 
he may save the house; another, that he may 
run away with the furniture.” 

“ Gradual improvements, notwithstanding, 
are not only safer but better than sudden 
ones, and more,* much more, may be learnt 
from their example, when well recorded : 
but history is addicted to dwell on the latter, 
and rarely investigates the former. Their 
effects also are more permanent than exten- 
sive; anarchy being’ only the stakeholder for 
tyranny. There is, besides, something more 
terrible to the imagination in the disorderly 
violences of the multitude than in the organ- 
ized oppression of a despot; something more 
hideous in myriads of reptiles, than in a gi- 
gantic beast of prey. If there were no alter- 
native but either the absolute government 
of St. Giles’s or St. James’s, who in his 
senses could hesitate a moment which to 
prefer ?” 


These are days in which the utilitarian 
principle seems carried too far :— 

“ Let those who choose it,” says our au- 
thor, “ prefer the man who makes a blade 
of grass grow where it grew not before, to 
the poet and the moralist who water the 
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sickly seeds of virtue, and cause a rich har- 
vest of good deeds to spring up from the 
unfriendly soil of a depraved or neglected 
heart.” 

The following observations are addressed 
in a letter to the late lamented Francis 
Horner :— 

“T agree with you, however, that a com- 
mon opinion intimated by Gibbon in the fol- 
lowing passage, is not true.—‘I desisted 
from the pursuit of mathematics, before my 
mind was hardened by the habit of rigid 
demonstration, so destructive of the finer 
feelings of moral evidence ; which determine 
the actions and opinions of our lives.” Are 
we not more benefited by the habits of close 
attention formed in the study of mathema- 
tics, than injured by the hardening process 
which he dreaded? Surely the necessity of 
walking all our lives in the twilight of pro- 
bable evidence, corrects the seeming evi- 
dence of our seeing occasionally by the blaze 
of a noonday sun.” 

The poetical portion of the volume is 
entitled, ‘ Verses,’ third edition, from which 
it appears that they have appeared in print 
before the publication of the prose to which 
they are now attached. The poetry is not 
characterised by the highest marks of cre- 
ative genius,— but it is distinguished in 
general, by correct versification, elegant 
thought, and pure sentiment. We will ex- 
tract the opening of the ‘Epistle to an 
Eminent Poet;’ written in 1792 :— 

“ Yes! thou hast chosen well ‘the better part,’ 

And, for the triumphs of the noblest art, 

Hast wisely scorn’d the sordid cares of life, 

Its gaudy joys and its ambitious strife, 

Less fitted for the many than the few 

That love the beautiful and seek the true, 

Too proud to pay his honour for his fame, 

To wish a statesman’s or a conqueror’s name, 

The poet shuns the senate and the field, 

Known in his verse, but in his life conceal’d 

As some unheeded flower that loves the shade, 

Is by the fragrance of its leaf betray’d. 

Far from the world’s broad glare, the din of men, 

He seeks the pathless wood, the twilight glen, 

The silent mountain, the deserted stream, 

Unseen, unheard, to woo the waking dream 

Now from the hanging rock and foaming shore, 

Raves to the deaf sea, while its waters roar ; 

Or, musing sits, while airy voices call, 

Whole summer-days beside the torrent-fall. 

O’er the wild heath, alone, at eve he strays, 

To catch with lingering look the sun’s last rays; 
Or, watch the playing moon-beam, as it roves 
Thro’ towers forsaken long, and haunted groves, 
And, as each’glimpse some phantom-form reveals, 
A strange belief, unknown till then, he feels : 
But oft, when fancy wakes her shadowy broods, 
On his shut sense, no sight, no sound intrudes, 
To break the spell that bid her visions play 

In hues far brighter than belong to day. 

Then to his lips burst forth th’ unbidden strains, 


In that wild hour when reason scarcely reigns.” 
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Shakspeare’s universal genius is thus ele- 
gantly and spiritedly portrayed :— 

“In life’s gay glare, as in the solar blaze, 
Confused and lost, each mingling colour plays; 
Opprest, the baffled eye-ball turns away, 

Nor can discern the tints that form the day : 
His page prismatic breaks the dazzling mass, 
And bids the blended hues distinctly pass. 

No dead remains of ancient art he knew, 

But from the life man’s naked nature drew, 
The changeful features of the soul portray'd, 
And caught each latent muscle as it play’d, 

The bold but faithful sketch shall live and last 
Till the decaying world itself be past.” 


But we must refrain from further quo- 
tation from this delightful volume. The 
author, we believe, has long endeared him- 
self to society by the powers of his conver- 
sation, and the worth of his character: we 
are convinced that the extracts which we 
have so copiously made will convince the 
wider circle of readers, that his reputation 
is founded upon the solid basis of learning, 
talent, and an extensive knowledge derived 
from men and books, graced with the 
varied refinements of taste and elegance. 


—— 


Review.—Jephthah’s Daughter ; a Dra- 
matic Poem. By M. J. Chapman, 
Esq. Author of “ Barbados 3,’ and other 
Poems. Fraser. London. 1834. 


Tue admirers and readers of poetry neces- 
sarily store their memories with the imagery 
and phraseology of their favourite authors. 
They have the language and the idiom of 
the muse impressed upon their minds, and 
their sensibilities are alive to all the varie- 
ties of her versification; but it does not fol- 
low, that because they are able to listen 
with understanding as well as delight to 
the inspired strains of minstrelsy, and as 
they listen are capable of catching and 
glowing with the fervour of the theme, 
themselves possess the power of speaking 
the language they comprehend, or of kind- 
ling the sacred fires, of which they feel the 
glow and the animation. What a dead 
language is to many very excellent scho- 
lars, is poetry to the majority of mankind. 
They read it—they are struck with its 
beauties——and their hearts and_ intellects 
are enriched with its treasures ; but they 
do not speak it or write it. A man in his 
study may be sensible of the force of 
Tacitus, the graphic truth of Livy, and the 
copious strength of Cicero, who would 
experience no sinall difficulty in writing a 
short Latin letter to his friend ; and, assur- 
edly, no rational man, whatever skill he 
might have acquired in writing the lan- 
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guage of Latium with idiomatic accuracy, 
would, upon the strength of his sensibilities 
to the beauties of those authors, attempt to 
vie in oratory with the one, or in history 
with the others. Yet, among the ardent 
admirers of poetry, whose relative situation, 
with reference to poetry itself does not ma- 
terially differ from that of the scholar, in 
relation to the orator and the historians of 
Rome, there are not a few who persuade 
themselves, and would fain persuade others, 
that what they admire they can perform— 
what they can hear with delight, they can 
speak with fluency. 

Mr. Chapman is, we imagine, exten- 
sively conversant in poetry, ancient and 
modern, sacred and profane, but he is not 
a poet. The subject he has selected is 
essentially poetic, but his composition is 
not a poem. The form of the Greek 
drama is well adapted to be the vehicle of 
an awful incident, of which the fulfilment 
of a vow to God is the leading character 
and the catastrophe, and Mr. Chapman 
has correctly observed that form; but no- 
thing can be more cold than the form of 
the Greek tragedy when unanimated by 
genius. The scenes of the Greek tragedy 
have been compared to the relievos of 
Greek sculpture, kindling into life, and yet 
preserving the placid gracefulness of their 
groupings ; but Mr. Chapman’s scenes are 
not tranquil, although they are lifeless—they 
do not appear to be kindling with vitality, 
but to be labouring by mechanic art to imi- 
tate living things. 

The opening of the poem, nevertheless, 
abounds in those lesser beauties of descrip- 
tion, which a close reader of the poets who 
so numerously adorned the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, can scarcely fail to 
imbibe, if he is gifted with sensibility. 
The versification abounds in variety of 
cadence, and the line 


* Rustling trills with a living harmony,” 


which no one would have written who had 
not listened frequently to the bold min- 
strelsy of our older bards, is exquisitely 
expressive of the sense. The word “ mor- 
wening” is so completely obsolete, that it 
requires some reflection to be sensible of 
its original meaning, which was “ the com- 
ing of the morning ;” and reflection of this 
kind interrupts and injures the general 
effect of a poetical passage, and should 
consequently not be excited. Such lost 
words cannot be restored, and should not 
be used. We quote this opening passage ; 
the perusal of which may induce many 
readers to expect much gratification from 
the entire drama. 


REVIEW.—-JEPHTHA H’S DAUGHTER. 


Miniam, Nurse, Cuorvs. 


MIRIAM. 

“The lingering night! how slowly did it pass! 
And now the glorious day! how beautiful! 
The morn is merry, and the valleys laugh ; 
Joy stands a-tiptoe on the dew-dropt trees; 
The lily and the rose, sweet rivals! shew 
Their blooming braveries; the cedar-top 
Rustling trills with a living harmony. 

See ! how the innocent kids go frisking by, 

And with what joy sedate and measured pace 
That woolly counsellor leads forth his people. 
And yonder goes my hart—{remember, Nurse! 
How I did find him, when he was so high, 

A tiny pining fawn, and how we thought 

Some lion had despoiled him of his dam, 

And how I fed him and did garland him 

Till he grew tall and proud, and fled away, 
Unkind one! why I never yet could guess)— 
See! how he bounds and clears the water-brook! 
My own! my beautiful! my gallant hart! 
Yonder into the thick of sheltering green 

He glancing glides, and like a dream is gone! 
The very grass enjoys the morwening, 

And each particular blade is diamonded 

With day-spring dew. 
Looks inexpressible love; and that bright orb 
Seems a benevolence instinct with life— 

How like a king he looks upon the world ! 

I feel a voice within me, and must needs 

(Most exquisite impulse!) interpret it :— 

Break into joy, ye daughters of the land! 

For, lo! the winter it is past, and gone 

The weltering rain; the flowers are on the earth; 
The happy birds enjoy their singing: time, 


The blue arch over us 


And in our land the turt!e’s voice is heard ; 
Already from the vine-leaf peeps the grape, 
And her green figs the fig-tree putteth forth. 
Break into joy, ye virgins, and proclaim 
The Giver of all good.”—p. 7 to 9. 


The chorus then sings a morning hymn, 
in which there are several pleasing passages. 
This stanza may be termed fine : 


** Down falls, like some untimely birth, 
The ephemeral: his kneaded clod 
Resolved to water and to earth,— 
His soul before his God. 

But unimpeded in his path, 

And passionless in love or wrath, 

The Master-mind with stedfast pace 
Moves tranquil on ; and from his place, 
From light’s remotest orb as far 

As from the earth the farthest star, 

At once inspects each glistering ball, 
And marks a sparrow fall.”—p. 11. 


This is unfortunately followed by a long 
desultory discourse, in which Miriam, 
Jephthah’s daughter, and her nurse, make 
long speeches to each other upon many 
moral and religious subjects, while the 
business of the drama seems to be totally 
forgotten. These long, and somewhat 
dreary discourses, which are scarcely 
relieved by paraphrases of scripture, and 
imitations of striking passages of our old 
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poets, constitute the principal portion of 
the production. In these imitations we 
have several quaint expressions, which are 
most inexcusably affected in an author of 
the present period. What can we make of 
the following vulgarity ?— 
“ They fight! but what the issue will be, is 
I know not :” 
There is something ambiguous in the fol- 
lowing passage :— 
“ He sent a herald even with the dawn, 
And asked the king of Ammon wherefore war, 
When peace invited him to gentler terms, 
To leave our heritage, himself unshent.” 
There are blemishes of this nature in 
every scene, and a want of animation 
through the whole drama; but a vein of 
pure piety and strong faith is seen also in 
every part, which seems occasionally to 
sanctify the poetry, and to absolve it from 
criticism. 
ow 


to the Hebrews ; 
Holdsworth and 


Review.— The Epistle 
a New Translation. 
Ball. London. 1834. 


In order to obviate those objections which 
may at first sight be made to a retranslation 
of any part of the Scriptures, we state from 
the author’s own words in the preface to 


his work, the end he has had in view in 
rendering this sublime epistle into language 
somewhat different from that of the author- 
ised version, and the reasons which have 
induced him, instead of confining himself 
to a translation comprising only the more 
difficult, or apparently less connected pas- 
sages, to extend his labours to the apostle’s 
whole discourse. For this purpose we first 
call the reader’s attention to the following 
paragraphs :— 


“ This translation is designed, not for public, but 
private use, as a companion to the authorised ver 
sion, no®a substitute for it 

“It has been the author’s aim to give the literal 
sense rather than the literal phrase of the eriginal, 
without having recourse to the awkward expedient 
of diffuse paraphrase. 

“Should he be thought to have departed in any 
places arbitrarily, or without necessity, from the 
unexceptionable terms of the authorised version, 
where the sense given is identical, he begs that it 
may be borne in mind—that an advantage is some- 
times gained by presenting the same idea under a 
varied phraseology, although the new expression 
may not in itself be more forcible. The mind is 
thus roused to the more distinct consideration of 
the sentiment which the familiar phrase had but 
obscurely presented. Another reason which has 
guided the author in such variations, is, that slight 
and occasional deviations from the original text, 
hallowed to the reader by sacred associations, dis 
appoint the ear more, perhaps, than a rendering 
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altogether dissimilar. A version in a foreign lan- 
guage will often please, by the different turn which 
t gives to a passage, while the most obvious and 
necessary emendations of the received text are 
resented by the ear, if not by the judgment.” 


These statements will, we imagine, be 
sufficient to convince the most orthodox 
Christian, that he will find nothing which 
can be in the slightest degree detrimental 
to the soundness of his belief, in the work 
before us. But this is not a sufficient 
commendation. It is not merely the 
avoiding of what is injurious, but the com- 
munication of actual good, which should 
form the chief object of a writer in entering 
upon such a task, How far this end has 
been attained in the present instance, the 
reader will easily judge, when he considers 
of what vital importance it is that one of 
the strongest combinations of argument by 
which the christian religion is defended, 
should be properly understood, and then 
attentively examines how much has been 
done in furtherance of such a result, by the 
clear and connected diction of the pages 
devoted to this object. The writings of the 
inspired apostle St, Paul are distinguished 
above all others in that volume, which 
shews so many and such varied examples 
of christian excellence, by au exhibition of 
the utmost fervour of feeling, together with 
the highest intellectual strength, In him, 
indeed, we perceive, to an extent of which 
there is no similar instance, how far the 
noblest energies of the mind, and the keen- 
est sensibilities of the heart, may be made 
dependent upon each other for their mutual 
development and growth, and wrought into 
an harmonious union of active service to 
God, and extensive benefit to man, by the 
overruling presence of that Spirit, before the 
reception of whose influence both the 
powers of intellect, and the emotions of 
sentient existence, are but the willing and 
perverted instruments of evil. He is the 
great representative of reason on behalf of 
revelation, and, armed with the full force of 
demonstrative truth in addition to that of 
the most glowing eloquence, converts the 
regions of abstruse theological discussion 
into graceful fields of freshness and delight, 
and, with a power allied to the miraculous 
authority of the great prophet of the Mosaic 
dispensation, elicits from the threatening 
rocks of Sinai the healing streams of gospel 
gentleness and peace, According to the 
various subjects embraced by this mR 
writer, the several characteristics of his 
richly endowed mind are more or less pro- 
minently conspicuous. In the ‘epistle to 
the Hebrews, the strength chiefly put forth 
is essentially argumentative, and the sub- 
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ject to which the argument relates must be 
acknowledged to be one of the most im- 
rtant in the contemplation of which 
uman reason can be directed, Now, in 
following a course of reasoning, in which 
the process is composed of many succes- 
sive parts, and into which frequent paren- 
thetic digressions are admitted as auxiliary 
to separate inferences, it is beyond all doubt 
necessary that we should be able to discern 
the perfect connexion between the various 
propositions and their consequences, and to 
ascertain precisely in what manner the esta- 
blishment of separate :points conduces to 
the determination of the great question at 
issue. When considered in this relation, 
every particle which connects one sentence 
with another becomes of no common im- 
portance, and it is evident that too much 
pains cannot be taken in the position of 
expressions and phrases, to render the 
whole subject as nearly as possible a con- 
nected and harmonious system. We do 
not intend by this to commend that vain 
and superfluous scholarship, which wastes 
energies, designed for far better purposes, 
in battling over inessential terminations and 
letters, nor that microscopic investigation in 
which narrower intellects are delighted to 
indulge, the greatest of whose pompously 
announced discoveries can scarcely alter by 
a single shade the value of any given pas- 
sage with which its laborious tnfling hap- 
pens to be connected, but rather the dis. 
criminative and judicious exercise of learn- 
ing as an aid, and not an impediment, to the 
reflective powers; as the subordinate agent, 
rather than the despotic mistress of reason ; 
as an instrument which, however capable, 
if properly managed, of producing great 
results, must depend for its real worth 
entirely upon the faculties of those who 
make use of it. The chief merit of the 
new translation consists in this—that the 
author, although fully equal to the task of 
verbal criticism, when required, devotes his 
chief attention to placing before the reader 
the full scope and meaning of the argu- 
ments of the apostle in such a consistent 
and intelligible form, that the least informed 
may be capable of understanding them, and 


AUTHORISED VERSION. 
(CAP. VIT.) 


Therefore leaving the principles of the doctrine of 
Christ, let us go on to perfection ; not laying again 
the foundation of repentance from dead works, and of 
faith towards God. 

Of the doctrine of baptisms, and of laying on of 
hands, and of the resurrection of the dead, and of 
eternal judgment. 

And this will we do, if God permit. 

For it is impossible for those who were once en- 
lightened, and have tasted of the heavenly gift, and 
were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, 
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those of the weakest perceptions able pro- 
perly to appreciate their power. It is far 
rom our intention to speak lightly of the 
general impression in favour of the trans- 
lation of Scripture at present in use. It 
has been consecrated by the lapse of cen- 
turies, and not more so by this adventitious 
circumstance, than by its own intrinsic merit. 
Yet, although we would mention it reve- 
rently, and with all that due respect which 
is justly bestowed on such excellence as 
time has proved, and found uninjured by 
its powerful test, it cannot be said; that 
plainness of meaning at all times constitutes 
the chief merit of the translation of the 
epistles, Many passages are unintelligible 
to an ordinary reader, and many links 
appear wanting to the connectedness of 
various arguments, either because the ne- 
cessary words which are implied merely, in 
the original Greek, have also been left 
unexpressed in the English version, or 
because many peculiarities of expression, 
well understood in the time of our ances- 
tors, have since become obsolete, or 


assumed a very different meaning. Assum- 
ing this to be the fact, the only question 
which remains to be determined is, whe- 
ther this inconvenience may be best obvi- 
ated by the usual mode of commentaries, 


or by a free translation to be used in con- 
nexion with the first version. Much, as we 
have seen, may be said for the latter, and 
we would add this especially, that the 
attention is distracted from the whole drift 
of a discourse, by the necessity of fre- 
quently turning to marginal or separate 
explanations, and the mind fatigued by a 
succession of alternate difficulties and solu- 
tions long before it arrives at the end of its 
labours ; an objection to which the other 
method is not in any degree liable. We 
shall, however, proceed, in illustration of 
this general observation, to extract a few 
paragraphs from the translation we are con- 
sidering, isince we are aware that a single 
instance in point is worth more than a 
dozen unsupported assertions. The reader 
will easily perceive how much such clear 
and connected writing is preferable to dis- 
jointed notes and scattered observations,— 


NEW TRANSLATION. 


Therefore leaving behind the initiary elements of 
the Christian doctrine, let us advance to perfect 
knowledge ; not again laying the foundation in the 
doctrines of repentance from deadly deeds, and faith 
in God,—the instruction belonging to baptismal 
rites, and of imposition of hands; or of a resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and of eternal judgment. 

And this we will do if God permit. 

For it is impossible for those who have once been 
enlightened, and have experienced the heavenly 
benefit, and have been made partakers of the Holy 
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AUTHORISED VERSION. 
* And have tasted the good word of God, and the 
powers of the world tv come ; 
If they shall fall away, to renew them again unto 
repentance : seeing they crucify ¢o themscives the 
Son of God afresh, and put him to an open shame. 


For the earth which drinketh in the rain that com- 
eth oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for 
them by whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing from 
God: 

Bat that which beareth thorns and briars is reject- 
ed, and is nigh unto cursing, whose end is to be 
burned. 

But, beloved, we are persuaded better things of 
you, and things that accompany salvation, though 
we thus speak. 

For God is not unrighteous to forget your work 
and labour of love, which ye have shewed toward 
his pame, in that ye have ministered “to the saints, 
and do minister. 

And we desire that every one of you do show the 
same diligence, to the full assurance of hope to the 
end. 

That ye be not slothful, but followers of them 
who through faith and patience ivherit the promises. 

For when God made promise to Abraham, because 
he could swear by no greater, he sware by himeelf, 

Saying, Surely, blessing I will bless thee, and 
multiplying I will multiply thee. 

And, so, after he had patiently endured for a 
while, he obtained the promise, 

For verily men swear by the greater, and an oath 
for confirmation is to them an end of ail strife. 

Wherein God, willing more abundantly to show 
unto the heirs of promise the immutability of his 
counsel, confirmed it by an oath : 

That by two immutable things, in which it is im- 
possible for God to lie, we might have a strong 
consolatiop who have fled for refuge to lay hold upon 
the hope set before us: 

Which hope we have as an anchor to the soul both 
sure and stedfast, and which entereth into that with- 
in the veil, 

Whither the forerunner is for us entered, even 
Jesus, made an high-priest for ever, after the order 
of Melchisedec. 


We need not, after this extract, adduce 
any additional passages to prove the benefit 
which the devout and intelligent reader 
will derive from such an aid to his medita- 
tions. Whoever the author of the present 
translation may be, he has conferred no 
small benefit upon those who consider the 
right understanding of the Scriptures a 
matter of essential moment. He has ap- 
proached his subject with reverence and 
caution, with a proper watchfulness against 
the admission of any interpretation unwar- 
ranted by authority or analogy: and, with 
an attention to the elegance of the original, 
which, although his labours must not be 
considered on a level with the noble monu- 
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NEW TRANSLATION. 

Spirit, and have known the excellency of the divine 
promise, and the miraeulous powers of the future eco- 
nomy, (Ovvaperc pedovToc atévoc,) and, yet 
have apostatized, should a second time be so re- 
stored as to be brought to repentance, when they 
thus crucify, im themselves, the Son of God, and 
expose him to ignominy. 

For so, land, that imbibing the rain frequently 
descending upon it, produces vegetation serviceable 
to those by whom it is cultivated, receives blessings 
from God; while that which yields only briars and 
thorns is nigh desecration, and its doom is to be 
burned. 

jut we confidently hope, beloved, that better 
things await you, such as are connected with sal- 
vation, notwithstanding that we thus speak.—For 
God is too faithful, to forget your labour, and the 
love which ye have displayed towards his name, in 
having ministered, and in still ministering, to the 
necessities of the sainfs. Only we are anxious that 
every one of you should manifest the same dili- 
gence, in order to the firm assurance of your hope 
to the end; that ye may not become remiss, but be 
imitators of those who, through faith and constancy, 
have realized the promises. 

Now, when God gave the promise to Abraham, 
inasmuch as he could swear by no superior, He 
sware by Himself, saying, Truly, blessing | will bless 
thee, and multiplying I will multiply thee. Accord- 
ingly, after having patiently waited, he obtained the 
promised blessing, 

Men, indeed, swear by what is superior to them, 
and such an oath is an ultimate attestation in all their 
disputes, 1n like manner, God being pleased to illus- 
trate the more signally to the inheritors of the pro- 
mise, the immutability of his purpose, has interposed 
an oath. So that, by two immutable transactions, 
(the oath to Abraham, and the oath to the Messiah,) 
in which it is impossible that God should prove un- 
faithful, we may have strong assurance, who have 
fied to lay hold of the hope held out to us; which 
we have as a secure and firm refuge of the soul, one 
that reaches into the interior sanctuary beyond the 
veil : whither, as our precursor, Jesus has entered, 
who has become, according to the rank of Melchise- 
dek, high priest for ever. 


ment left us by the piety and learning of 
our ancestors, will at least cause them to 
be considered not unworthy of aiding in its 
elucidation. The notes at the conclusion 
of the work—upon the authenticity of the 
epistle, a subject on which there ought to 
be but one opinion,—and some points of 
minor importance, are not of a length dis- 
proportionate to the size of the beautifully 
printed little volume they accompany, and 
contain the substance of many a lengthened 
and learned argument. It is with great 
pleasure that we perceive the announce- 
ment of a new translation of the Epistle to 
the Romans, by the same hand. 


a 


Revrew.— Ladies’ Botany: or, a Familiar 
Introduction to the Students of the 
Natural System of Botany. By John 
Lindley, Ph.D. ¥.R.S. &c. Professor 
of Botany in the University of London, 
Ridgway. 

It is amatter of surprise, that there should 

still exist individuals, of highly cultivated 
2D. SERIES, NO, 44,—VOL. Iv. 


minds, who yet discover no beauty in 
organic nature, are actuated with no desire 
to see revealed the hidden mysteries of life, 
but who are still ready to join in the sarcasm 
of Smith, in his oration at Oxford, against 
the Naturalists of his day : “ Mirantur nihil, 
nisi pulices pediculos et seipsos.” And if 
animal life is by them thought unworthy of 
3D _ 188.—VvoL. xvi. 
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investigation of men of high intellects, how 
much more degrading do they consider the 
investigation of vegetable existence. The 
organization of a flower is to their minds a 
subject of no interest; and its study is by 
them considered trivial and inutile. We 
must confess we have no sympathy with 
persons of this class, but have been taught 
to “consider the lilies of the field, how they 
grow,” and in this pursuit have found plea- 
sures the most refined and exalted. All 
nature is redolent with the opulence, the 
goodness, and the wisdom of the Creator. 
To trace the latter, we consider no mean 
operation of the intellect ; and, although 
some of those minute observations and 
researches, in which thé botanist must be 
frequently engaged, may indeed appear 
trivial in themselves, they are nevertheless 
needful to the end ; in their aggregate and 
combined result, they serve to elucidate and 
bring out to view those laws which the great 
Author of nature has ordained should regu- 
late the formation and perpetuation of vege- 
table life. Every true philosopher would 
desire to have the “ book of nature” fully 
open before him ; and if one page is lost, 
or one letter obliterated, some of her most 
beautiful provisions may be veiled in dark- 
ness and obscurity. 

The science of botany, then, is not a sub- 
ject which interests the feelings alone, as a 
delightful study, but also as it produces a 
habit of observation and comparison, im- 
proves the mind, and, by the power of 
generalization it affords us, we reduce con- 
fusion into order, and see harmony and 
design every where present; expands the 
intellect, and elevates the soul in wonder, 
admiration, and gratitude to the great Con- 
triver and first Cause of all. 

They who decry against pursuits of this 
nature, are found to be those who are igno- 
rant of that against which they declaim, are 
blinded by prejudice, having an overwean- 
ing regard for their own peculiar vocations. 
If botany still remained as it once was, the 
mode of merely distinguishing one plant 
from another, then there might be some 
justice in the ridicule which has been thrown 
upon it. But, to quote the eloquent language 
of Dr. Lindley, contained in the preface to 
the “Introduction to Botany,” a work of 
great merit, and the only one of its kind in 
the English language; “it now compre- 
hends a knowledge, not only of the names 
and uses of plants, but of their external and 
internal organization, and of their anatomy 
and physiological phenomena ; it embraces 
a consideration of the law upon which those 
multitudes of vegetable forms that clothe the 
earth have been created ; of the skilful com- 
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binations out of which so many various 
organs have emanated; of the laws that 
regulate the dispersion and location of 
species ; and of the influence that climate 
exercises upon their development; and, 
lastly, from botany, as now understood, in 
its most extensive signification, is insepa- 
rable the knowledge of various ways in 
which the laws of vegetable life are appli- 
cable to the augmentation of the luxuries 
and comforts, or to the diminution of the 
wants and miseries, of mankind ;” and thus 
it is commended to our diligent attention, 
from its scientific interest, and as awakening 
the best feelings of our nature. 

Indulging these sentiments most fully, we 
rejoice to see the production of any work 
calculated to give a popular interest to the 
study of the Natural System of Botany. 
This is the first effort of the kind, and Dr. 
Lindley has succeeded in this little work, to 
compress a vast quantity of information, 
physiological and practical, as well as that 
for which the work is more particularly 
designed, as an introduction to a systematic 
botany. Perhaps in no branch of natural 
history has there appeared so many popular 
Introductions as in botany. “ Alphabets,” 
and ‘ Catechisms” have been produced, 
but they have all been founded on a system 
which no longer deserves the attention of 
scientific men, (except as a memento of 
the genius of its great and accomplished 
author,) and consequently have tended rather 
to retard than advance the study which they 
were intended to forward. ‘The artificial 
system of Linneus was, no doubt, suited to 
the age in which it was propounded, as the 
best which was then known; but with the 
present state of science, it is not fitted to be 
a guide, and deserves only to be mentioned 
in the records of scientific history. In its 
more leading features, it presents you with 
nothing worthy of remembrance, as to first 
principles: plants totally different in ana- 
tomical structure, and physiological charac- 
ter, are indiscriminately arranged together, 
and you are presented with a catalogue of 
hard names, distinguished only by their 
being represented as having a certain num- 
ber of staminas and pistils, but which indeed 
are uncertain in their number even in plants 
of the same genus. 

Ithas had that hold on the public mind which 
we often see connected with any principles, 
however erroneous, which are given to the 
world by men who are considered the lights 
of the age. Blinded by prejudice, men will 
not renounce a system in which they have 
been educated, and to which they have be- 
come attached, 

It appears to us, however, that the little 
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work before us is calculated to remove this 
prejudice, as itmust commend itself, by the 
elegance of its style and the beauty of its 
illustrations, to the good taste of every 
reader; yea, more, the student will quickly 
find himself in the midst of the science as it 
is now understood, when he thinks that he 
has scarcely passed the threshhold ; and so 
delightfully fascinating will be the objects 
around him, that to retire will be equally 
undesirable and impracticable, and will be 
led on in the acquisition of knowledge with 
so much ease and pleasure, that he will be 
insensible to the difficulty he once anticipated. 

If we mistake not, our author will have 
the satisfaction of having placed the Natural 
System as high in the regard of the popular 
mind, as it is already held in the estimation 
of all scientific botanists. A great outcry 
has been raised against the Natural System, 
as totally inadequate for the communication 
of a knowledge of botany. Dr. Lindley 
has, however, both in his class-room and 
the work before us, set this question com- 
pletely at rest. We cannot, however, but 
add our individual experience, as, having 
begun our studies with this system, and 
affirm that nothing can be more easy. And 
may add, as reflecting credit on the philo- 
sophic doctor, as well as support to his 
system, that during the four years that the 
apothecaries’ company have awarded medals 
to students of botany in London, Dr. Lind- 
ley’s pupils have, in each instance, carried 
off the gold medals. 

It is our desire to commend this work 
most cordially to the attention of all who 
are interested in the subject, and, if our 
limits permitted, we would give specimens 
of the manner in which the author illustrates 
and compares the Natural Orders.— Itis in 
the form of letters, twenty-five in number, 
with twenty-five plates, to a lady, for the 
instruction of her children,—hence we sup- 

e, is the title of the work ; which, by the 
ye, we hope, in the next edition, will be 
altered, and the quotation from Guethe 
omitted, unless, indeed, the author will 
oblige the “ ladies” with a translation. We 
insert a short extract as a specimen of the 
doctor’s plan of communicating. 


“Let us, then, see what a fig-tree is. It is an 
hexagenous plant, with leaves covered with very 
stiff, short hairs, and with a pair of stipules at the 
base, as in a nettle. Ithas flowers with stamens and 
pistiles separate; so has a nettle; its flowers have 
no corolla, and the pistil is a little simple body, 
which changes when ripe to a very small flat grain; 
all which is exactly what we find in a nettle. In 
the essential parts of their structure, the two plants 
then are alike. But where are the flowers of the 
fig, you will inquire ? 
thick oval green body, which, you know, will turn 


You can see nothing but a 
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to fruit, and which, therefore, ought to be the 
flower ; here, however, you must again be prepared 
to meet with natural wonders, The thick oval 
green body is a hollow box or receptacle ; within 
it, in dark obscurity, are reared the flowers, which, 
like the beggar’s children in the caverns of hills, 
are so deformed and pallid, as hardly ‘to be recog- 
nized. Cut a young fig open, the whole of its inside 
is bristling with sterile and fertile flowers, the for- 
mer having five stamens and the latter a jagged 
calyx, with a little white pistil sticking up in the 
midst of it. This pistil, when ripe, becomes a flat, 
sound, brown grain, which is lost among the pulp 
of the fleshy and juicy receptacle, where you cut it, 
and call it in seed. 

“The difference, then, between the nettle and the 
fig-tree, consists, not in the structure of the stem, 
or of the leaves, or of the calyx, or stamens, or 
pistils, or fruit, properly so called, but in the hollow 
fleshy receptacle within which the fiowers are 
forced to pass through their different stages. This 
kind of difference is, however, of a very unimportant 
kind; and jnot greater than you find between the 
strawberry and the rose, about whose relation to 
each other every one is agreed,” &c. 


THE REV. J. P. PORTER. 


There are a few alterations we should 
like to see in the execution. In some cases 
circumlocution might be avoided by a more 
copious use of analytical tables. Upon the 
whole, it is admirably adapted to the end 
proposed,—what ‘is done, is done well. It 
should be in the hands of every one who 
attempts to teach this branch of natural 
history to youth ; unless, indeed, the object 
is to store the mind with hard names, and 
not to communicate solid and useful infor- 
mation, then, indeed, the introduction to the 
sexual system will be equally suited. We 
tepder our thanks to Dr. Lindley for having, 
in this beautiful little work, rendered the 
study of botany both interesting and easy, 
without in the least “ sacrificing science.” 
A task, indeed, difficult, and in which we 
know of no writer who has so well succeeded 
as the learned professor. 


= <Q 


Review.— Memoirs of the Life and Cha- 
racter of the late Rev. John Paul Por- 
ter, more than forty years Pastor of the 
first Baptist Church in Bath. By Philip 
Cater, Minister of York St.Chapel, Bath. 
Bath, printed for the Author, 1834. 


Memorrs of preachers, of every Christian 


denomination, are becoming almost too 
numerous, and, consequently, fail to excite 
that general attention to which some of them 
are entitled ; but the life of a pastor cannot 
but awaken much interest in the congrega- 
tion to whom his labours of piety may have 
been long known, and to whom many may 
be indebted, under the divine blessing, to 
him, for their sense of grace, and their 
hopes of mercy. In the present instance, 
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the Baptist Church, at Bath, where Mr. 
Porter was known, respected, and loved, 
during a period that comprised nearly the 
third part of a century, will receive this 
memoir with religious gratification ; and, in 
other churches of the same persuasion, it 
will undoubtedly be welcomed with much 
pious pleasure; for, under circumstances 
where our temporal and spiritual sympathies 
so closely combine, as they do in the case 
of the death of a religious minister, there 
is a grateful piety called forth by the peru- 
sal of his memoirs, which deserves to be 
placed high in the rauk of the pleasures we 
are permitted to enjoy. 

r. Cater, in the preface, informs his 
readers, that the memoir was compiled from 
a diary, which, from the time of Mr. Por- 
ter’s settlement in Bath till the period of his 
death, he constantly kept. In this manual, 
** no illness, no mental conflict, no visit, no 
trial, scarcely any sermon that he preached, 
or indeed any event connected with himself, 
his family, his church, his congregation. 
was left unrecorded.” Such a journal, when 
conscientiously kept by a religious man of 
integrity, would necesssarily constitute the 
richest analysis of human thought and sen- 
timent, under natural and divine influences, 
that we can expect to obtain. We are 
aware that the publication of such records 
is supposed, too generally, to serve merely 
to pamper the idle curiosity of the desultory 
reader; but it ought not to be forgotten, 
that such voluntary offerings of the mind and 
the soul, to the science of moral and religi- 
ous anatomy, are invaluable to the serious 
moralist in the present condition of that 
department of knowledge ; and that a self- 
dissection of his nature ought never to be 
carelessly rejected. We are somewhat 
puzzled with Mr. Cater’s excuse. He says 
that much of it was written “in a short. 
hand, too intricate to be deciphered ;” 
while we find that all comprised within the 
present century is sufficiently legible to 
become matter of selection. This is hardly 
just either to the readers or to the subject of 
the memoir, but as the editor or biographer 
had a right to the exercise of his personal 
judgment, by the particular desire of the 
widow of the deceased, and has compiled 
and composed a very interesting and in- 
structive life of his friend, there can be no 
direct cause of complaint. In fact, the 
work appears to be a somewhat arbitrary 
selection from the Diary, with such com- 
ments, details, and annotations as_ the 
biographer might think proper ; and which 
are sometimes very good, but are not un- 
frequently obtrusive, and likely to induce a 
wish that their place had remained occupied 
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by those unassuming scraps of auto-biogra- 
phy from the manual of Mr. Porter him- 
self, of which we have some interesting 
samples. There is, in our opinion, much 
interest in the following extracts from the 
assages in Mr. Porter’s journal, which 
ave been selected by his biographer for the 
gratification of the public ; and with these 
we must close our notice of the publi- 
cation. 


April 19. “ Went to Bristol, heard Mr. 
Grove preach a faithful and animating ser- 
mon at the Tabernacle ; on coming out, was 
much shocked to hear that Mr. Stockham, 
one of our members, was drowned with one 
of his children, and six other persons. But 
here I cannot but admire the providence of 
God. Mr. Barnet had intended, and was 
fully prepared, to accompany Mr. Stockham 
in the boat ; but, in consequence of receiving 
an unexpected notice of my visit to Bristol, 
he was induced to abandon his design. Had 
he not received my notice, and, what is more, 
had he not received it at the very juncture of 
time he did receive it, had it arrived sooner 
or had it arrived later, he certainly would 
have gone, and, in all probability, would, 
like Mr. Stockham, have met with a watery 
grave. Distressed exceedingly in mind, 
could not fix my mind on any subject, wres- 
tled, cried, and prayed vehemently to God, 
and he answered me by sending Mr. Friend 
to preach for me that evening. Went to 
Bristol, was employed in collecting for 
Malmsbury Meeting. This was a trying week 
indeed : my feelings were exercised much, I 
was employed to glean after Mr. Flint had 
reaped the harvest. If it were not for the 
pleasure I find in my work, I think I could 
not keep my station ; the visible declensions 
of some, the backwardness and inattention of 
others, and the little, very little success in 
the conversion of sinners to Jesus Christ, 
make me mourn and deeply lament ; but the 
Lord knoweth my way. My dear wife is 
now very ill, oh that the affliction may be 
sanctified both to her and to me! Went to 
Devizes, my horse fell with me, and I was 
thrown under another horse on which a man 
was riding, but received no injury ; Oh that 
my heart were more sensibly affected! An- 
other year is added to my worthless life ; 
how numerous my mercies, how cold my 
affections, Lord make me more fruitful.” 


The reproof of affected preachers, in a 
subsequent passage, will be felt by many 
of our readers to be occasionally requisite 
even in our own days. 


Jan. 11, 1808. “ Brother preached 
for me this evening. Was much grieved to 
hear him play off his fancies on the word of 
God. His subject was Jacob’s ladder, from 
which the most fanciful things’were advanced. 
The two sides of the ladder were the power 
and faithfulness of God. It had nine rounds, 
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namely :—eternal love—everlasting covenant 
—redemption — justification—adoption—re- 
generation—final perseverance—resurrection 
and glorification. He ran up and down the 
ladder with the activity of a monkey, and 
entertained the ignorant with the address of 
a mountebank. O God, convince him of his 
folly, and give him more reverence for Thy 
sacred word.” 


The worthy minister was as warm as any 
of the advocates of religious freedom at the 
present anxious moment, in earnest watch- 
fulness of the proceedings of the parliament 
and the government, as may be seen by the 
ensuing passage :* 

May 19, 1811. “ This day the petition to 
the House of Lords lay in the Vestry, against 
Lord Sidmouth’s bill, which is intended to 
infringe on the liberty of dissenters. 

23rd.“ Heard the delightful news that the 
bill was lost. I am in trouble about my 
mother, who has become very feeble, and is 
destitute of the least spiritual light. Much 
distressed concerning the infirmities and mis- 
understandings among some of the members. 
Dear Shepherd, come and heal thy diseased 
sheep, and let them feed together, and lie 
down as thy flock—thy beautiful flock. Oh 
what trials and difficulties are in the way of 
a pastor of a church of God! What patience, 
prudence, and self-denial are necessary ; but 
I would remember the apostolic cordial, ‘Our 
sufficiency is of God.’ O what a poor creature 
I feel myself to be; but the Lord sustains 
me, and makes me to ride in the high places, 
and feeds me with the heritage of Jacob. I 
will yet plead the promise God gave me 
many years ago. ‘ Fear not, but speak, and 
hold not thy peace; for I am with thee, and 
no man shall set on thee to hurt thee, for I 
have much people in this city.’ Brought 
through another year, blessed be to God, a 
year of trials and mercies |” 

With many points of Mr. Porter’s doc- 
triaes we decidedly disagree, and we can- 
not regard that spirit as springing from a 
deep and serious sense of christian truth, 
which flies with as much repugnance from 
the benevolent and equalizing influence of 
Armimanism, as it does from the lawless 
effrontery of Antinomianism. But where 
there is a manifest piety, we are not difficult 
to please ; and we confess we have been 
interested and improved by the perusal of 
these pages. Differing, however, as we do 
most seriously, from the decided, and, we 
might almost say, the unjust and cruel Cal- 
vinism of Mr. Porter, we are not insensible 


to those feelings by which his labours were 
characterised, —- and, after living several 
days ina state of extreme torpor, he was 
aroused in spirit just before his final depar- 
ture, and at the moment of expiration |i 
glory — 


exclaimed, ‘* Peace, glory!” 
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Review.—Last Words ; or the Truth of 
Jesus sealed in the Death of his Mar- 
tyrs. With which is connected, a Brief 
Sketch of the History of the English 
Church, from its earliest Period, to the 
close of Queen Mary's Reign, 1558. 
By the Author of “ Little Mary,” 
“ Ellen's Visit to the Shepherd,” &c. 
London. Seeley and Burnside. 1834. 


We have often been surprised that in these 
days, when every portion of scriptural and 
historical knowledge is made, with much 
benefit to the youthful mind, to assume a 
popular form, the lives of those holy martyrs, 
who with their agonies and their blood 
sealed their faith in the truths they pro- 
fessed and inculcated, had not been long 
since rendered accessible to the hands and 
understandings of childrenjand young per- 
sons generally. In the pages of the fathers, 
and other early writers, many sublime ex- 
amples of the constancy of faith in extreme 
suffering for Christ’s sake have lain con- 
cealed, or are only known through papis- 
tical perversions, and additions to the text. 
But this interesting little work, which is in 
every respect highly cteditable to its amiable 
and intelligent writer, does not depend for 
its merit on the crude legends of martyr- 
ology which have been handed down to 
us. It consists of conversations which arise 
from the perusal of manuscript notes made 
by the author, under the name of Mrs. 
Graham, from “ Flavel’s Fountain of Life 
Opened,” from the works of the “ Fathers,” 
from Fox’s Martyrology, and from Mosheim 
and other writers of ecclesiastical history, 
“for the purpose of drawing out and con- 
necting together the ‘ Last worps’ of those 
martyrs who have suffered with Christ since 
the establishment of his church upon earth.” 

The interlocutors in these conversations 
are, principally, the supposed Mrs. Graham 
and her daughter Mary, her niece, Emily 
Stewart, “her only son, a fine intelligent 
youth of sixteen, and Marion, a sweet 
interesting little girl of about seven or 
eight.” The characters of this group are 
well conceived and admirably portrayed ; 
nor could a better medium have been 
imagined for the conveyance of the pious 
sentiments connected with the proposed 
studies to the general reader. But the 
plan of the work is not confined to those 
incidents of intense, though fearful interest ; 
in a continued series of which the piety of 
the sensitive reader might be said to suffer 
many martyrdoms: the volume compre- 
hends generally the history of the Christian 
church, from the earliest periods to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and a 
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vehicle was requisite, like that which the 
author has devised, capable at once of 
reconciling the youthful reader to the 
dryest and least frequented path of history, 
and of softening down by pious reflexions 
the severity of the tortures narrated; in a 
word, it was desirous to render that pleasing 
and impressive, which has hitherto been 
esteemed too dull on the one hand, and 
too painful on the other, for the general, 
and particularly for the youthful student. 

But, while we are ready to admit that 
this little volume is well imagined, we are 
particularly struck with the portion of it 
assigned to the ecclesiastical history of 
Britain, which, we think, might have been 
extended to the present period ; and, omit- 
ting the martyrology, or placing it by itself 
in a separate publication, might be ren- 
dered a work of extensive utility. The 
author is extremely happy in her conver- 
sational mode of imparting historical cir- 
cumstances, and of prompting the mind to 
the moral and religious deductions which 
they involve. 


———— 


Review.—Solitude ; ‘a Poem. 
Author of Guidone. 
Otley. London, 1834. 


Tue motto of this little work indicates that 
it is the last which we are to expect from 
its author. We are sorry to find that such 
is his intention. To his former production 
we gave our hearty applause, and though 
we cannot speak in similar terms of the 
poem now before us, yet we imagine that 
it contains evidence of genius of a superior 
order, ‘and its defects are such as practice 
would not fail to correct. There is a degree 
of mannerism, however, discernible in this 
poem, which gives a monotonous character 
to ‘blank verse, and ‘which, should the 
unknown author resume his pen, he would 
do well to correct. We refer to such lines 
as these :— 


By the 
Saunders and 


* Fills fast my heart with universal love.” 
“ Brightens the sky with benison to man.” 


and many others of a similar kind, within 
a short space :— 

We give the following passage as a fair 
specimen of the merits of the poem :— 


“He who shall go in lonely quest of truth, 
Observed of none, unasked of, undelayed 

By kindly sympathies, untasked with care 

Of grave result to commonwealths, shall find 
Caprice in solemn things, and serious faith 
Change with the season and the scene. I stand 
Upon a gentle eminence. The herd, 

The ancient kine, the patriarchal flocks, 

Here walk the verdant pasture, seen distinct 


REVIEWS.—-SOLITUDE—REMAINS OF E. PAYSON. 


In the slant ray of the declining noon ; 

Upon the sky is the old pageant still 

Of endless clouds, and still the zephyrs gay, 
Viewless, push on their cumbrous levity ; 
Between the hills, as in a picture laid, 

Appears the blue and navigable sea, 

Traversed by ship, that bears with stately sail, 
Silent, its unseen mariners along ; 

Whilst near at hand a globe of insects plays 

In the shower’d beam, a stationary globe, 
Though each pursues therein, with restless speed, 
And giddy will, its intricate, quick flight. 

As here I ponder on a world unchanged, 

Fixed in its ceaseless mutability, 

And on the fateful links, that each to each, 
Bind all things, high and low, in heav’n and earth, 
In one revolving series, I myself 

Feel drawn within the circle,—am a part 

Of nature too,—one in the mazy dance 

Of forms that vanish but to re-appear. 

* Years hence,’—'tis thus my meditation runs,— 
‘A youth again shall stand upon this hill,— 

‘ Another self,—and he shall see these fields 
‘Trod by their leisure herd, shall watch this glolx 
‘Of insects still at play, note the same clouds 
‘Borne the same path, and muse, as now I do, 
‘On death of all, eternity of all!’ ”"—p. 6, 7. 


i ee 


Review.— Remains of the Rev. Edward 
Payson, D.D. of Portland, U.S. con- 
sisting of Selections from his Conversa- 
tions and Unpublished Writings. Seeley 
and Burnside. London. 1834. 


Tuis small volume is a manual of divinity 
and of practical religion, which well war- 
rants its exportation from the western 


shores of the Atlantic. Such works are 
particularly desirable for those persons 
who, in the routine of business, which may 
belong to the station in which they are 
placed by Providence, have not sufficient 
time for the perusal of regular treatises. 
In the pages of this, and similar produc- 
tions, they may find enough to lead their 
minds, to contemplations useful to their 
progress in the knowledge and love of 
Christ ; and we have seldom met with a 
work better calculated to perform this holy 
office under the circumstances to which we 
have alluded. We regret that its title is 
not more specific of its leading character- 
istic. It is edited by the son of Dr, Pay- 
son, and, as much of it is compiled from 
recollections of paternal conversations, it 
does no small honour to the filial regard of 
the editor. The following passage, though 
not so doctrinal as the body of the volume, 
will be seen to have proceeded from a mind 
of strength and piety. 
UNIVERSAL LAW OF BENEVOLENCE. 

*“** Not for ourselves, but others’—is the grand 
Jaw of nature, inscribed by the hand of God on 
every part of creation. Not for itself, but others, 
does the, sun dispense its beams; not for them- 
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selves, but others, do the clouds distil their show- 
ers; not for herself, but others, does the earth 
unlock her treasures; not for themselves, but 
others, do the trees produce their fruits, or the 
flowers diffuse their fragrance and display their 
various hues. So, not for himself, but others, are 
the blessings of heaven bestowed on man; and 
whenever, instead of diffusing them around, he 
devotes them exclusively to his own gratification, 
and shuts himself up in the dark and flinty caverns 
of selfishness, he transgresses the great law of cre- 
tion—he cuts himself off from the created uni- 
verse and its Author—he sacrilegiously converts to 
his own use, the favours which were given him for 
the relief of others; and must be considered, not 
only as an unprofitable, but as a fraudulent servant, 
who has worse than wasted his Lord’s money. He 
who thus lives only to himself, and consumes the 





bounty of heaven upon his lusts, or consecrates it 
to the demon of avarice, ‘is a barren rock in a fer- 
tile plain; he is a thorny bramble in a fruitful 
vineyard ; he is the grave of God’s blessings ; he is 
the very Arabia deserta of the moral world. And 
if he is highly exalted in wealth or power, he 
stands, inaccessible and strong, like an insulated 
towering cliff, which exhibits only a cold and cheer- 
less prospect, intercepts the genial beams of the 
sun, chills the vales below with its gloomy shade, 
adds fresh keenness to the freezing blast, and 
tempts down the lightnings of angry heaven. How 
different this, from the gently rising hill, clothed to 
its summit with fruits and flowers, which attracts 
and receives the dews of heaven, and, retaining 
only sufficient to supply its numerous offspring, 
sends the remainder in a thousand streams, to 
bless the vales which lie at its feet.”—p. 104, 105. 





Mereoro.ocicat Journat at Watsatt, from June 23,to July 22, 1834, inclusive. 


*,* The situation of Walsall is so near the Centre of England, that its Temperature may be taken as th 


Average of the whole Kingdom. 





in the shade N.W. aspect. 


Latitude 52°, 34’, 30” N.; Longitude 1°, 57’, 0” W.—Thermometer 








Day Ale Fahrenheit’s Thermomet 
of ea During} 8 | 3 9 |Barom 
Month} “8° | Night |A.M.|P. M.|P. M 








Wind. | Weather and Observations. 
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1834.) days. } 
jaun23} 16 43 58 | 65 | 57 | 29.88 | 

24, 17 44 | 59 | 63 | 59 | 29.90) 5S 

25; 18 44 61 | 69 | 6 

26 19 56 60 | 65 | 6 

27; 20 48 | 55 | 62] 5 


29.77 
29.83 
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S.W. Fair. 

- by W. Rather cloudy,—brisk wind. 
29.93 | S.W. ‘Fair. 

S. W. Fair. 

S. W. |A.M. rainy,—P.M. fair. 


98 21 45 56 | 63 29.80 | Ss. Fair,—rain in evening. 
29| 3dqr.| 52 | 58 | 68 | 57 | 29.95| N.E. |Fair. 
30; 23 | 45 | 59 | 69 | 59 | 29.97) N.E. |Fair. 
July) 24 | 46 | 62 | 70] 59] 29.90| N.E. |Pair. 
2) 25 53 | 58 | 65 | 57 | 29.78 |N.E.to E. Rather cloudy, 
3 26 | 50 | 57 | 69 | 59 29.78 | N.E. Pair. 
4) 27 | 53 | 55 | 75 | 59 | 29.83] N.E. |Fair. 
5} 28 52 | 59 | 73 | 63 | 29.73 | N. E. |Fair,-heavyrain at nightwith lightning. 
6 New.| 54 57 | 63 | 62 | 29.67 | N. E. |Rainy. 
7, 0 57 59 | 65 | 59 | 29.60 | S.W. |A.M. showery,—P.M. settled rain. 
8; 1 57 | 60 | 67 | 60 | 29.55 |SW.-NW..A.M. showery,—P.M. fair. 
9} 2 | 51 | 55 | 68 | 58 29.78 | S.W. |Pair. 
10} 3 | 52 | 58 | 68 | 62 |29.65| S.  |A.M. heavy rain,—P.M. fair. 
ill 4 47 | 59 | 68 | 63 |}29.68|} SS. |Fair. 
12} 5 47 | 59 | 70 | 59 | 29.44 |SW.byW.|Rain at times, brisk wind, evening fair. 
13 Istqr.| 44 | 59 | 60 | 57 | 29.50 |SW.byW.|Showery and fair alternately. 
4} 7 | 47 | 59 | 67 | 61 | 29.70) S. W. |Pair. 
15} 8 51 61 | 71 | 66 | 29.84 S.W. |Fair. 
16, 9 | 59 | 65 | 76] 67 | 29.83| S.W. |Pair. 
i7| 10 54 67 | 80 | 62 | 29.75 |SW.- NE.|Fair and sultry,--lightning at midnight. 
18} 11 55 | 62 | 60 | 56 | 29.43| N. E. |A.M. thunder-storm, - P.M. heavy rain. 
19} 12 52 | 55 | 56 | 53 | 29.19 | NE-WbS/Heavy rain. 
20) Full; 48 | 52 | 56 | 54 | 29.32 | SbW.-SE/Heavy rain. 
21} 14 | 52 | 57 | 61 58 | 29.40} S. E. |A.M. showery,—P.M. fair. 
22! 15 | 50 | 58! 69! 61\2965! E. {Pair. 







Greatest height of Thermometer, July 17, 3 Pp. 





Me « © « « « « SOdeg. 


Least height of Thermometer, June 23, during night, o « «© @ 43.2.4 Ranges 7 


Greatest height of Barometer, June 30, . 
Least height of Barometer, July 19th, . 


+ « «+ « 29.97 inches. 
29.19... Range 0.78 




































































































































































































GLEANINGS.—LITERARY NOTICES. 


GLEANINGS 


A Persian Repast.—When a person of rank gives 
his friends an entertai , the pany is gene- 
rally received in the dewan khaneh ; a piece of chintsz 
or printed calico is spread in front of the felt carpets 
on which they are sea It is never washed, for 
such a change would be deemed unlucky ; and there- 
fore appears with all the signs of frequent and hospi- 
table use. On this cloth, before each person, is laid 
a cake of bread, which serves the purpose of a plate. 
‘The dishes are brought in, on large metal trays,-- 
one of which is generally set down between every 
two or three individuals,—and contain pillans, stews, 
sweetmeats, and other delicacies; while bowls of 
sweet and sour sherbets, with loug-handled spoons of 
pear-tree wood swimming iv them, are placed withia 
their reach. If the feast be very sumptuous, the 
dainties appear in great profusion, and are sometimes 
heaped one upon another. The cookery is excellent 
of its kind, though there is, throughout the whole 
arrangement, a mixture of refinement and uncouth- 
ness, highly characteristic of the country. Persians, 
like other orientals, eat with their fingers ; and the 
meat} is cut into convenient mouthfuls, or stewed 
down 60 as to be easily torn to pieces. Accordingly, 
no sooner is the “ Bismillah” pronounced, than, 





bending forward, every hand is in a moment up to 
& knuckles in the rich peene“pnching or tearing 
o } i 
from 
stews,—dipping into dishes of sweetmeats,—and 
ip Is of the pl 


0 —stripping the kubands 
their little skewers,—plunging into savoury 
toss- 

off sp P sherbet. The pro- 
found silence is only interrupted by the rapid move- 
ment of jaws, or the grunts of deep satisfaction from 
time to time that arise from the gourmands of the 
party ; for, though this people are temperate on com- 
Mon occasions, none enjoy more the pleasures of the 
table at convenient seasons. At length the host, or 
rincipal guest, having satisfied his appetite, rises 
rom his recumbent posture, and, throwiog himself 
back on his seat, utters a deep guttural “‘ Alhum 
dulallah!” and remains holding his greasy hand 
across the table until an attendant brings water. On 
this the remaining visiters, one after another, as fast 
as the struggle between appetite and decorum per- 
mits, assume the same attitude. Warm water is 
brought in ewers, and poured over the dirty fingers, 
which are held above a basin to catch the drippings, 
bot are generally very imperfectly wiped. Order is 
gradually restored ; culleeoons (pipes) are produced ; 
the company take each the posture that pleases them 
best, consistent with dus respect; and the conversa- 
tion mes general.— Fraser's Persia. 
mn | of Prussia.—This sovereign is almost perpe- 
Petually in motion. He sleeps in summer at Pots- 
dam ; in winter at Charlottenberg. He may almost 
be said—not indeed to dwell, for the word dwell gives 
us an idea of stationary living: but, to be at home on 
the road between thi aces and his capital. 
inherits the manners of his Scythian progenitors, 


“* Whose country on its wagon wheels moves ever.” 


Potsdam is six leagues from Berlin ; Charlottenberg 
two. He generally makes two journeys ‘in the day 
from the former place, and four or five from the latter. 
He allows two hours of the morning to the ministers of 
state, who await his arrival with punctuality. The mo- 
ment the two hours are expired, he is off in. He 
returns to Berlin during the day ; but the instant he 
arrives, he is off to attend parades, reviews, inspec- 
tions, or to visit some distant part of the town. He 
may be said to lead a sedentary life, but his seat is 
always moving behind his travelling horses.— Letters 
Srom Berlin. 


_ Animal Life.—The following is the scale of animal 
life from the most celebrated writers on natural his- 
tory :—A hare will live 10 years, a cat 10, a goat 8 
an ass 30, a sheep 10, a ram 15, a dog 14to 20,a bull 
15, an ox 20, a swine 25, a pigeon &, a turtledove 25, 
a partridge 25, a raven 100, an eagle 100, a goose 








00. 

The modern fanatics have had a most barbarous 
taste for titles. We could produce numbers from 
abroad, and at home. Some works have been called 
«: Matches lighted at the Divine Fire,’—and one 
“The Gun of Penitence :” a collection of passages 
from the fathers is called ‘‘ The Shop of the Spiritual 
Apothecary :” we have ‘“‘ The Bank of Faith,” and 
“The Sixpennyworth of Divine Spirit: one of 
these works bears the following elaborate title ; 
“ Some fine Biscuits baked in the Oven of Charity, 


carefully conserved for the Chickens of the Church, 
the Sparrows of the Spirit, and the sweet Swallows 
of Salvation.” Sometimes their quaintness has some 
humour. Sir Humphrey Lind, a zealous puritan, 
published a work which a Jesuit answered by an- 
other, entitled “ A Pair of Spectacles for Sir Hum 
pbrey Lind.” The doughty knight retorted, by “‘ A 
Case for Sir Humphrey Lind’s Spectacles.” — Dirracii. 

The Birmingham Coach’ in 1749. — A Birmingham 
coach is newly established to our great emolument. 
Would it not be a good scheme, (this dirty weather, 
when Eiding is no more a pleasure,) for you to come 
some Monday in the said stage coach from Birming 
ham, to breakfast at Barrells, (for they always brea‘. 
fast at Henley;) and on the Saturday following it 
would convey you back to Birmingham, unless you 
would stay longer, which would be better still, and 
equally easy ’ for the 4 - oes every week the same 
road. It breakfasts at Henley, and lies at Chipping 
Horton ; goes early next day to Oxford, stays there 
all day and night, and gets on the third day to Lon 
don ; which from Birmingham at this season is pretty 
well, considering how long they are at Oaford ; and 
it is much more agreeable as to the country than the 
Warwick way was.— Lady Lusborough’s Letters w 
Shenstone. 


Hiterarp Notices. 


Just Published. 


_ Baines’s History of Lancashire. Part 42. 

" Part 15 0f a New Edition of the Nativnal Portrait 
Gallery: containing Memoirs of Sir Robert Peel . 
Robert Jameson, Esq.; and the Duke of Richmond 
Part 7 of Fisher's Views in India, China, and the 
Shores of the Red Sea. From Original Sketches by 
Commander Robert Elliot, R.N. 

Christ the Resurrection and the Life; being a 
Sermon preached on occasion of the Death of the 
Rev. Wm, Vint, S.'I'.P. idle, Yorkshire. By Rich 
ard W. Hamilton, Leeds. 32mo. 

The Way of Salvation. By H. F. Burder, D.D. 

Biographical Sketches of Eminent Artists; com 
oe ainters, Sculptors, Engravers, and Archi 
ects, 

_Herschel’s Brief Sketch of the Present State and 
Future Expectations of the Jews. 

Uhe Treasures of the Farth. By C. Williams. 

Shatford’s English Grammar; adapted to the 
y gunger Classes of Learners. 

Inclination and Duty at Variance. 
of “the Military Blacksmith.” 

Remains of the late James Fox Longmire, of Wor 
cester College, Oxford ; witha Memoir. By Daniel 

ngmire, B. A. 

Rossette’s Disquisitions on the Anti-papal Spirit ; 
translated by Miss Caroline Ward; in 2 vols, 

ore Phrenologicwe, By Dr. Epps. 

Howitt’s Abridgment of his Popular History of 
Priestcraft. 

L‘Echo de Paris. By M.A. P. Le Page. 

Illustrations of the Bible. By Westall and Martin 

Sacred Classics, Vol.VII.; Select Sermons. Ky 
Jeremy Taylor, D.D. 

Manual of English Grammar. By J. M‘Culloch 

‘Two Years at Sea. By Jane Roberts. 

The First Volume of an Evangelical Synopsis, for 
the Use of Families ; or, the Holy Bible, with Notes 
explonatony and practical ; selected from the most 
eminent Biblical Scholars, and interspersed with 
Original Remarks. By Ingram Cobbin, A. M. 


In the Press. ’ 


A New Edition of the Life of Samuel Drew, M.A 
with considerable additions. 

Cameleon ; a Magazine of French Literature. 

Redemption ; or, the New Song in Both Worlds 
By Robert Philip. 

A Series of Essays on Revealed Characteristics of 
God. By G. Barrow Kidd, Minister of Roe Chapel, 
Macclesfield. 

The Preacher's Manual; Lectures on Preaching. 
By Be ape ' 

essay on Poisons; with twenty coloured plates 
By Dr. Castle ; the sixth edition. 4 : 

The Voluntary Principle, in its Application to 
Religious Institutions. An Address, &c. By Rich- 
ard Keynes. 

The Agricultural Magazine. By the Proprietor of 
the Dundee Guardian, late Editor of the Constitu- 
tional and Dundee Courier. 


By the author 
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